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The Utility Display Gets Its Message Across 
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1932 is a year of special patriotic signifi 12); Decoration Day (May 30); Fourth of 


cance to America. In addition to the many 


special celebrations scheduled for the George 
Washington Bicentennial, we have the usual 
patriotic holidays — Washington’s Birthday 
(February 22); Lincoln’s Birthday (February 
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July; Armistice Day, etc. You've seen how 
novel, effective, adaptable is BILLOWPAK 
in plain colors. Now we offer it in Patriotic 
Designs — the black and white illustrations 
below give only a faint idea of the designs in 
their rich full colors. 
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1932 will witness the greatest patriotic celebrations in history 


Use BILLOWPAK for window and interior displays. 
is the only distinctively new material offered you in years. 
It makes pillars, easels, panels, backgrounds, lamps, 
translucent screens, floors, etc., with the greatest ease. 
BILLOWPAK displays can last for weeks without loss 
of freshness or attractiveness. Order your supply today 
from your jobber; if he does not handle BILLOWPAK, 


write us direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., Mfrs., Neenah, Wisc. DW-2 
(Address nearest sales office.) 

8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

122 E. 42d St., New York City. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


DISPLAY WORLD has purposely cre- 
ated a condition that will probably call 
for severe criticism from every branch of 
the “display tree.” This condition will 
result from our courage of looking condi- 
tions squarely in the face and acknowl- 
edging that American displays are on the 
verge of a complete and radical change 
or development. We are asking every 
reader, whether a merchant, display direc- 
tor or installation man, to analyze the 
facts contained in the articles titled, 
“Tradition in Displays,” ‘“Posterize Your 
Window Displays’ and ‘Readjustments 
for 1932, Window Merchandising, Dis- 
plays.” 


Where are American displays going? 
We believe we know. But, before you 
make a statement, and should certain 
suggestions for 1932 displays as made in 
the articles in question become actuali- 
ties, will you be capable of merchandis- 
ing your displays in a “posterized” 
manner? 


Change in methods of display merchan- 
dising means development; development 
means progress; progress means activity ; 
activity means change . . . let’s give 
the cycle of display merchandising mo- 
mentum in 1932. 


There is the question of our February 
cover. It represents an idea for a utility 
display as produced by R. M. Angell, dis- 
play director, New York Light & Power 
Corp., Albany, N. Y. It also contains a 
valuable suggestion for 1932, department 
store, display presentations. Mr. Angell, 
in speaking of department store display 
presentation has the following to say; is 
he right? 


“Tt seems that the general fault of the 
department store displayman lies in his 
willingness to accept and use what has 
gone before. He certainly has the abil- 
ity to create displays full of beauty ap- 
peal, which primarily makes him a good 
displayman. But it generally appears that 
his big opportunity for dramatization has 
not been exercised. It certainly costs no 
more to dramatize a display than to beau- 
tify a display.” 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Don’t forget, the March issue of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD will be devoted to ‘‘back- 
grounds.” If we fail to cover some phase 
of background work in that issue it will 
be because we don’t know about it or be- 
cause space will not permit. 


Talk about ideas? Articles from 
background specialists like Geo. A. Smith, 
F. L. Packer, J. Roy Edwards, Loy Chase 
(and you’re going to be surprised with 
Loy’s article), not to mention “Ensemble 
Background Designs,’ April Events,’ 
“Background Construction Methods,” and 
many others. 
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DISPLAYS 


Come to 


Life 


“Frankenstein,” is being : : : 4 
ak cians ame Put lifelike appearance and animation 
with Cutawl-made Cut-Out . ° % 
aes. in your displays. Attract attention. 


Arouse buying interest right at the 
point of sale. 


Create desire and in- 


crease your sales with Cutawl-made 

Cut-Out Displays. With the Cutawl, an 

inexpensive labor- and time-saving cut- 

ting machine, you can produce effects 

of striking originality, easily and rapidly 

at surprisingly low cost. Figure cut- 

. outs, window trims and backgrounds, 

P rove | t signs, scenes and settings—you can cut any design you want in 

any material used for decorative work with the Cutawl. If you want 

. h increased sales from Better Displays at Lower Cost, YOU NEED THE 
Wit CUTAWL, NOW! 


TEN-DAY FREE TRIAL---No Risk! 


Easy Payments 


Find out, first hand, what the Cutawl will do for you. Use it Ten 
Days FREE—at our risk! Try it out thoroughly, without obligation. 
Test its power to make Displays That Sell. If the Cutawl doesn’t con- 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 


13 S. Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 2-32 
Send Free Catalog and full description of the Cutawl; 
prices, terms, etc. Also advise how we may secure 


a machine on Ten-Day Free Trial. 
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vince you that it will 
quickly pay for itself by 
reducing display costs and 
increasing business, ship it 
back at our expense. Not 
one cent of cost to you. 
Easy payments if you want 
them. Use the coupon and 
get the details! 


with the Gulawf 








Send for this Book 


of clever suggestions for Display Men. 
96 original cut-out designs; 70 full-page 
photos of prize-winning displays by 
National advertisers. SENT POST- 
PAID FOR ONLY $2.50. Order your 
copy today. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


13 S. Throop Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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A Fashion Show 
In A Utility 


Manner 


By RAY MARTIN 
CONSOLIDATED GAS 
COMPANY, N. Y. C. 


} HE Consolidated Gas Company of New York be- 


lieves in attracting to its showrooms women who are 
potential prospects for today’s numerous labor-saving 
gas appliances. One event, a fashion show, concen- 
trated on house dresses and pajamas; the slogan being, 
“House work seems easier when you know you look 
smart.” Crisp morning frocks, “nifty” cotton pajamas, 
and linen sports dresses expressed time for puttering in 
the garden, time for sports, shopping, or for doing the 
little nothings that have to be wedged in during the 
day—the whole based on the added leisure that modern 
automatic gas appliances supply. 

The background of the special exhibit erected for 
the purpose was in pastel green, the walk in two darker 
shades of green. The center panel was done in silver 
leaf with a flower motif of applied wallboard in green, 
blue and red. Actual ferns in the center added natural 
color to the whole set-up. Panels of frosted glass 
(lighted ‘from behind) on either side of the centrai 
panel, and similar treatment in the floor at the rear. 
added an unusual quality to this exhibit. 
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Each model was introduced as she emerged from 
the concealed dressing room in the rear, subsequently 
making a circle of the raised platform. Crowds of 
men, women and children attended the show daily and 
stayed to enjoy a glass of fruit beverage and dainty 
biscuits. 


—Each model, in this —The background of this spe- 
“Ray Martin” fashion cial setting was in pastel green, 
show, was introduced as the walk in two shades of 
she made her entrance— green. The center panel was 
done in silver leaf with a 
flower motif of applied wall- 
board in green, blue and red— 











—Must the background thought, de- 

veloped by Mr. Angell for this re- 

frigerator display, be confined to 

utilities? Can’t a similar idea be 

developed for department store dis- 
plays ?— 


T HE first utility displayman certainly had a job with 
no traditions, rules or regulations to fall back on. He 
was the product of a new era—purely 20th century, 
with a new story to tell. In other words, he had the 
opportunity of starting off with the right foot. Per- 
haps that is why his displays are so different from the 
other displays. 

There was no precedent for the utility displayman 
to base his displays on. Any other store could fall 
back on the original principle that presenting the mer- 
chandise to prospective buyers in an attractive setting 
was enough. But the utility idustry has presented a 
new line of machines to man, devices to make his life 
really more enjoyable, to lift the burdens of labor from 
his family and make the community a safer and better 
place in which to live. Certainly the setting of these 
articles in an orderly row against a bedecked back- 
ground was not the way to present them to the buying 
public. There was nothing very appealing in the mer- 


—Why couldn’t a reproduction of 
the background pictured in the dis- 
play on the right be developed for 
American displays? It could be used 
for hats, ties, shirts, in fact, by 
proper presentation, with any line of 
men’s wear. .The merchandise pre- 
sentation in this display is too flat, 
but that’s for us to improve— 
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WORLD 


Tradition In The 


MUST AMERICAN MERCHANDISING 
METHODS STICK TO TRADITION 
IN DISPLAYS? 


chandise itself—in fact, it was often ugly. What was 
left but to sell the service of the merchandise, and this 
had never been done before. The lack of tradition 
forced the utility displayman to do a little thinking of 
his own. 

In Webster, I find the following definition of 
drama, ‘‘a composition . . . accommodated to action . 
intended to exhibit a picture of human life or to depict 
a series of grave or humorous actions of more than 
ordinary interest tending toward some striking result.” 
This definition completely describes the new type of 
display, featuring dramatic appeal—each complete in 
itself stressing one note that strikes home in the short 
space of time a person has in walking by the window. 
They are not built with meaningless backgrounds that 
could be set in back of any appliance. 

Let us take an example of how this idea has actually 
sold merchandise. The automatic refrigerator is rela- 
tively new, yet in appearance it is no more attractive 
than the old ice box. To distinguish between the auto- 
matic refrigerator and the old ice box and to justify 
the enormous difference in cost, the buying public has 
to be told a complete story on food preservation. The 
gleaming white surfaces, the thick insulation, beautiful 
hardware and convenient shelf arrangement could not 
sell the automatic refrigerator as it had the ice box. 
Here the utility displayman exercised all his engenuity 
in selling a service dramatically and not an appliance. 
If the utility displayman was not the product of a new 
era he probably would not have done the job this way. 
The lack of tradition has played a large part in the 
outstanding merchandising success of the automatic re- 
frigerator. 

But every day we see department store displays 
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Display 


By R. M. ANGELL 


NEW YORK LIGHT AND 
POWER CORP. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


that have leaned too heavily on tradition. To the ma- 
jority of displaymen the dramatic means unusual ar- 
rangement of merchandise against beautiful back 
grounds of costly display accessories, paneled screens, 
flower sprays, bouquets and the inevitable show card. 
What, in selling the merchandise, other than lending 
an atmosphere of beauty, do all these items mean? 
While these displays are unusual to the displayman and 
can be analyzed by him as having “‘style appeal’ or 
being ‘dynamic,’ what is there to the passerby that 
separates them or makes them stand out or be dif- 
ferent from any previous display that the passerby has 
seen in this window before? What is there about such 
a display that the passerby retains in his mind? What 
has been done to actually sell the merchandise ? 

There are on the shelves and counters of a depart- 
ment store so many items that are so important to the 
every day life of people-—items that they use and wear 
—that amuse them and please their tastes. Certainly 
it seems as if there are unlimited ways of presenting 
these items to the public other than by the appeal to 
the eye alone. 

Let me say here that the dramatic has been accom- 
plished and with gratifying results by a small number 
if displaymen but only erratically. The majority have 
never accomplished it. 

One of the best examples of dramatic presentation 
that comes to my mind was a window of rainy weather 
accessories. The display was made up of a number of 
display figures wearing water proof top coats, footwear 
and umbrellas. Nothing startling or unusual in itself, 
but the way these coats had been draped on the figures 
gave the final touch. Each model was walking in a 
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—Why not steal this idea and de- 
velop: “If your hosiery has develop- 


ed runs,” or “If your hat is becom- 

ing soiled,” or “If your clothes are 

becoming shabby’—but why go on? 
Use your imagination— 


stooped position into the driving rain. Some had um- 
brellas that were tilted against the rain. The sleeves, 
coat tails and lapels of the coats were cleverly pinned 
back so that they gave an exact appearance of being 
wind blown—you could almost feel that a gust of wind 
driven rain was blowing through the window. How 
much more striking, more compelling, this display was 
than another down the street that had a back drape of 
spring colors, a spray of flowers, orderly fan shaped 
groups of umbrellas, and the display figure wearing the 
rain coat just as it had come off the hanger. 

It seems that the general fault lies in the display- 
man's willingness to accept and use what has gone be- 
fore. He certainly has the ability to create displays 
full of beauty appeal, which makes him primarily a 
good displayman. But it generally appears that his 
big opportunity for dramatizing has not been exercised. 
It certainly costs no more to dramatize a display than 
to beautify a display. 


—The display pictured on the left 
came from England—even England 
is geiting the jump on us. This 
presentation hasn’t the force of some 
of the “Continental” presentations, 
but it develops an interesting phase 
that a creative displayman can 
visualize as adapted for dozens’ of 
lines of goods. Just what can you 
do with the idea ?— 
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I S it possible to apply poster methods of display to 


department store windows? Here is a question that 
arouses immediate comment, both pro and con. 

Personally, I think that it is possible to effectively 
treat department store windows in poster fashion. For 
years, now, in America, only utility displays have been 
based on the poster because of the nature of the objects 
advertised, but there is no reason why this technique 
cannot be utilized by department stores, providing, of 
course, there is the necessary talent available. 

Every time a department store displayman con- 
sidered posterizing his windows in the past, the natural 
thing to do was to swipe some designs and use them 
as backgrounds. This leads only to weak, irrelevant 
effects, as invariably these designs were originally in- 
tended for printed advertising or something apart 
from display background. 


—Most “Continental” displays use an 
enlarged reproduction of the goods 
being featured for a background. 
Why can’t similar background pre- 
sentations, similar to Mr. Brates- 
man’s display pictured above, be 
adapted by American department 
store displaymen ?— 


—Most “Continental” displays use a 
“posterized” presentation of the 
goods being featured for a back- 
ground; sometimes the background 
effects come from a “posterized” 
presentation of the goods itself. Take 
the display on the right. It was 
created for a remnants display. The 
trade-mark of the firm being util- 
ized in an original presentation. 
Outlined placard figures support on 
their surface cloth remnants. These, 
in conjunction with the placard, 
significantly indicate the remnants 

sale— 








Posterize 
Displays 


THEY'RE POSTERIZING DISPLAYS 

OF THE CONTINENT. WHEN WILL 

AMERICAN DISPLAYS DEVELOP A 
SIMILAR TECHNIQUE? 


We can well afford to look to the Germans for 
intelligent poster treatments of window displays. If 
you study their work you will readily see that their de- 
signs are adaptable to department store windows as 
well as other fields. 

The cost of the average poster display is much 
lower than dressed sets and once used, this material 
does not have to be repeated time and time again. The 
reason the majority of department store displays create 
an impression of monotony is because the equipment 
and material demands many re-settings to pay for its 
initial cost. Fresh poster designs will tend to give an 
entirely different effect each time they are used. 

I realize that these thoughts are revolutionary. For 
years, department store displaymen have believed that 
if a display costs a lot of money it must be good. This 
is not true. The Germans have proved that posters in 
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Your 


By STUART BRATESMAN 


DISPLAY DIRECTOR 
BOSTON CONSOLIDATED 
GAS COMPANY 

BOSTON, MASS. 


windows are practical and effective. Conditions in 
Germany demand that displays be produced as cheap as 
possible. Here in America, with all our resources, we 
cannot apply them in the right direction. Utility dis- 
playmen have attempted to posterize their displays and 
have proved without a question of a doubt that this 
technique is sure-fire. Why not, then, merchandise de- 
partment store wares with this effective technique ? 

One question arises here. In utility display, the 
idea is presented before the object. In department 
store work, the object is first. This difference can be 
overcome by regulating the poster to the background 
in department store windows and still display the mer- 
chandise as it is now featured. The change will be in 
the entire effect, not in one part. 

I would like to again stress the importance of se- 
curing original designs for your backgrounds. Poster 
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YOU CAN BRING 
THIS WARMTH 
TO YOUR OWN 
ROOMS WITH 
A RADIANT 
Gas HEATER 





LOWER PRICES...EASY TERMS 


pieces should be designed primarily as display back- 
grounds and panels if you are to receive full value, not 
borrowed from every available source. Try some of 
these posters in your windows, the results will more 
than repay your efforts. 

If America cannot develop a more attractive display 
presentation for American displays, it will be the first 
time we will have failed to go our contemporaries one 
better. I have faith in the future of American dis- 
plays, and I am confident that once we are able to con- 
ceive the adaptation of Continental display ideas, we 
will go far. 

Editor’s Note: This article represents a revolutionary 
suggestion to all department store displaymen. Give it some 
serious thought. If you think it worth while and are inter- 
ested write the Editor, or Mr. Bratesman, for details. We 
feel it should be of invaluable help to everyone, especially 
in these days of searching for new ideas. 


—The enlarged figure of the man 
on the left page presents an in- 
teresting idea for tie, shirt, hat and 
similar merchandise events; the en- 
larged bathing-suit figure with the 
display illustrated above suggests 
other ways for the adaptation of 
utility display methods by American 
department store displaymen— 


—This bathing wear display hails 
from the Continent. Has America 
ever seen anything like it? It’s back- 
ground is purely posterized, and the 
merchandise arrangement is certain- 
ly complimentary to the presenta- 
tion. What’s the matter with this 
idea? Why can’t an American dis- 
playman go the Continent one bet- 
ter? The idea is simple enough. In 
this window the goods have been ar- 
ranged in plain group formation 
with careful angular placement. The 
background consists of photographic 
mountings arranged to effect a fasci- 
nating window attraction— 
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Will Spring Arrive 


Is Your Town 
In March?Y 


be February, the ensemble background panels turn 


to thoughts of Spring, and suggest its return in the 
form of the singing of birds; the blooming of flowers ; 
the return march of these that “followed the sun to 
the South”; and abstract designs that may or may not 
suggest Spring’s return. May not, if proper color 
effects are not employed. Color can make or break 
an effect. Imagine, if you can, the “bird” design in 
the following color scheme: Background yellow, 
flowers in reds, grass and flower stems in heavy 
greens, with the bird in orange, red and black. Such a 
scheme would prove to be too heavy. Spring speaks 
in pastels, and one of the most effective color schemes 
for the panel just mentioned would be to run to light 
colors. Keep the bird in yellows but make them light. 
Have the sky a pale blue or violet, with the flowers 
in pale pinks or yellows and the grass and flower stems 
in pale greens. 

The color scheme for the abstract designs can run 
riots. Cheerful effects, effects that will be as smart 
and modern as tomorrow can be obtained by using a 
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few heavy colors contrasted with light pastel shades. 
Feature a heavy, dull black for the base color of the sin- 
gle panel design, with the balance of the design worked 
out in silver, pink, yellow, violet, green and blue. 

In building ensemble background panels the size 
suggested is, of course, center panel four by six feet, 
side panels, eighteen inches wide and six feet high. We 
suggst that the builder secure light furring strips for 
the frames. Frames, the size just mentioned, will be 
built, while wall, beaver, campo, ply wood or some 
other type construction board will be mailed to the sur- 
face of the frames. The design will then be painted 
flat on the board; or, the frames can be covered with 
fabric and the fabric painted. The best fabric to use—- 
but there are so many good fabrics that the designer 
will have to use his own pudgment in selection—is 
felt, muslin, satine or oil cloth, to mention just a few. 

In speaking of relief work we refer to the relief of 
the wallboard or fabric as the case may be. Where 
wall board relief is used it is not necessary to cover 
the panels with fabric. The design is cut from wall- 
board in the different. designs and mounted in place. 
As many as three and four reliefs can be secured. 
Take the “bird” design. The body of the panel will 
not be considered a relief, the first relief, in this in- 
stance, will be the flower stems, flowers and body of 
the bird. The second relief will be the grass, high- 
lights on the flowers and bird, while the third relief 
(a third relief would not be necessary as the design 
can be finished in two reliefs) could be the notes, the 
bird’s bill, flower buds, grass sprays, etc. 
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Readjustments For The 1932 
Window Merchandising 


Displays 


Busmess conditions as they exist today present 
the greatest opportunity in history to the displayman to 
prove the value of his department and to bring about 
an establishment of normal buying. The manufacturers 
of products sold in America are consistently advertising 
to the 120,000,000 or more people in this country and 
are keeping pace with the modern trend of thought in 
their programs which reach out daily, weekly and 
monthly to the buying public. 

It is my behef that there are many retail merchants 
scampering around for business, sympathizing with 
themselves because there is an apparent lack of busi- 
ness, and at the same time FAILING TO CAPITAL- 
IZE ON THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING, 
WITH LITTLE OR NO FOLLOW-UP, which the 
manufacturers go steadily on presenting to the general 
public. Ask yourself this question. Am I systemati- 
cally, artistically, with any degree of originality and 
optimism, showing the merchandise which I have for 
sale? and you will have one answer which will be more 
than self-explanatory to the so-called depression affect- 
ing us. Sales today will be found to be in proportion 
to the number of people who know where and when 
they can buy items of quality at fair prices from reput- 
able dealers. The greatest volume of business today 
is coming to merchants who are merchandising with 
some thought as to the future, and who are gradually 
selling something more than merchandise to the cus- 
tomer who stops, looks at a window display and then 
comes in to buy. 

It has been said that a good window display sells 
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By W. W. GIBBS 
TENNESSEE PUBLIC SERVICE 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


merchandise anytime. This is possibiy true during 
times when people buy more or less on “instinct de- 
sire’ and who do not have to be sold. But when people 
have to be brought out of the “hoarding state of mind” 
in order to be sold articles of necessity, convenience or 
luxury, we have a different problem. Today business 
is suffering a slump only of “rapid turn-overs” and 
I do not believe that the same old window. displays, 
featuring the same old sales ideas will be conductive 
to bringing about the stimulation or will build up the 
crescendo of buying that might have been possible just 
a few years back. 

I have often wondered what I would do with the 
other fellow’s product in the matter of advertising and 
window display. Possibly I would be a little bit radical 
to what I have seen them do. Maybe business as it is 
today presents a wonderful opportunity to be radical 
to some of our old worn out rules. It certainly presents 
a chance to clean house of antiquated ideas of display 
and sales promotion and to enter into something that is 
new, original and different to the styles previously 
employed. 

If I were turned loose in a department store with 
the problem of constructing twenty-four window dis- 
plays, which is approximately the display space of the 
average store, I would start in the men’s clothing sec- 
tion and rebuild it until no one would recognize the 
displays within a week after the job had been turned 
over to me. I think I would inject a little more hero 
stuff into the displays. Most of us like to wear clothes 
and look like the Prince of Wales, or Clive Brook, or 


—Can your displays 
answer the question 
that Mr. Gibbs asks ?: 
“Am I systematically, 
artistically, with any 
degree of originality 
and optimism, show- 
ing the merchandise 
that my store has for 
sale?” Look at Mr. 
Gibbs’ displays and 
ask that question of 
his work— 
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—The title of this display, “Teach 
Your Dollars To Have More 
Cents,” can be applied very effec- 
tively to department store dis- 
play merchandising. Imagine its 
use as a caption of wallboard 
across the front of each window. 
True, the merchandise presenta- 
tion would necessarily have to 
be very complimentary or the 
effect would be ruined. In ap- 
plying this caption to American 
displays, why not “Teach Your 
Windows To Have More 
Ideas ?”— 


Invest in / 


_ Temesste Pusiic Service 


some of those fellows, and I think a little more “per- 
sonal presentation of clothes,” along with some educa- 
tional requirements, would aid materially in the SALES 
INSIDE THE STORE rather than to much “art 
background and price tag special display,” which has 
certainly been prevalent over the country the last few 
years. I would “DETAIL” the window. 


Another section of the department store window 
display which I would certainly work over entirely 
would be the showing of fabrics for ladies tailored 
wear, etc. Instead of merely draping eight or ten 
pieces of material on some display frames and sticking 
a price tag on each of them, I would adopt more of the 
merchant tailors display and show one or more of these 
fabrics tailored into dress, suiting, or a mode which 
would supply the necessary imagination on the part of 
the person viewing the display, rather than devoting 
a whole window to the sale of pieces of cloth dependent 
upon the price tag. 

In handling the women’s ready-to-wear section I 
believe I would endeavor to sell the idea around every 
item being the “one and only” of its design and I cer- 
tainly would not try to sell the idea that it was meant 
for anyone who happened to glance in my window and 
see the article. Diversity of style, patterns and fabrics 
to meet the requirements of “individuals” would be the 
objective in handling items of this character. It is en- 
tirely possible that I might carry the educational idea 
too far, or that I may put too much emphasis on quality 


—Here is an idea that “Macy’s” 
might capitalize upon for some 
“sale” event. Most every reader 
knows their slogan about under- 
selling their competitors by 6 per 
cent. Feature a large reproduc- 
tion of 6 per cent in cut-out let- 
ters, feature the slogan in cut- 
out letters, imagine these items 
balancing a Continental display 
of merchandise which would ap- 
pear in the opposite end of eac1 
window— 
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and construction, or that the hero stuff would become 
monotonous, but I do believe that with variations I 
could inject some new blood into the displays. 

It is my sincere belief that the display world owes 
the department stores a big debt for their remarkable 
and attractive artistic background and art work, but 
my criticism of their general display is that there has 
been too much “ART WORK” and not enough 
“SALES MINDEDNESS.” There has been a lack of 
“REASON WHY?” in their efforts to stimulate buy- 
ing. And believe me we are all going to need it now. 

A little more attention to detail, color harmony, 
lighting, cycle of color, arrangement of displays, more 
displays of the “studied disorder” type—more thought 
to the perspective will bring out brand new ideas and 
“new ideas” are certainly better sellers. I would 
spend more time and money on “NARRATIVE” win- 
dow displays. I believe they are the type which will 
pull all of us back up to normal. 

It is beyond question that the ultimate objective 
which we are now trying to reach, a return to normal 
buying, will present an opportunity for all of us to 
originate some sales promotion schemes or displays 
which will create the instinctive buying desire in the 
minds of the public, and those of us who accomplish 
this to the highest degree will spend many sleepless 
nights in the preparation, and many happy hours in the 
realization of our achievements. Plan your windows 


TO SELL. 
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The March of 
Events 


By JOHN FORD 
6760 CHESTNUT ST. 
MARIEMONT, OHIO 


Lerespective of what any store plans or does, 
“The March of Events’ continues. The parade of 
events cannot be halted, so why not capitalize the idea? 
The month is March, the new merchandise specials are 
the events. The idea is yours; go ahead and see what 
you can do with it. It has never been used before—- 
and it’s good. 

The January issue of DISPLAY WORLD, being 
the Ninth Annual Display Review, prevented us from 
showing the construction and layout of the March of 
Events background. Therefore, the following brief de- 
scriptions will cover all construction phases and will 
enable you to duplicate the idea for March. 

A very effective presentation would be to repro- 
duce the display as suggested in black and white. If 
this color scheme seems too contrasty, any one of half 
a dozen different effects can be used. The scheme de- 
cided upon can be quiet in tone, of simple or opposite 
color harmony. Each display can have a definite color 
scheme—to fit the merchandise being displayed—or, 
the entire front can be the same. Good combinations 
are tan and brown, yellow and green, green and silver, 
black and gold, white and blue, etc. 

The design of this setting is strictly “continental” 
in nature. It suggests bold treatments of merchandis2 
placement, and we suggest that definite angle place- 
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ment in merchandise and fixtures be followed. The 
balance of the background is obtained by the placement 
of “The March Of” in bold cut-out letters at the left 
front of the window. This is balanced by a dark bulk- 
head at the back right, down which “Events” march. 
To secure the best merchandise balance, place the bulk 
of the display at both sides, decreasing the bulk of the 
trim as it runs to the center of the window. 

In speaking of placement, we refer to the place- 
ment of the background. Our thought in this in- 
stance is the effect this display would have should it 
appear in a front with the figures in the windows on 
the right of the store’s entrance marching to the left; 
with the figures in the windows on the left of the 
store’s entrance marching to the right—in other words, 
into the store. Such an effect would tend to pull the 
customers into the store. Where a store has only one 
entrance, and that entrance is at the end of a stretch 
of windows, have the figures marching toward the 
entrance. 

The background of the display can be plain pieces 
of fabric; the platforms. wall board covered; the fig- 
ures and letters can be cut from wood or wall board. 
Cut-out effects would he very startling but will be 
rather hard to reproduce; painted panel effects will be 
very simple in construction and placement. The arms 
and legs will be cut from light lumber if wooden cut- 
out effects are used, or wall or card board if painted 
panel effects are used. 


—-“March, March, March.” And, well 
may you ask. “What’s going to 
March in March?” The answer to 
that question is, “What merchandise 
events are you going to feature? 
We are suggesting the setting, all 
you do is reproduce it and merchan- 
dise your displays in a Continental 
manner. Are you afraid to try out 
the idea” ?— 
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For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 


























Your Patronage 








International Register Co. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative 
Cutter 





The Koester School 
367 West Adams Street 


Correspondence 
Instruction 


Botanical Decorating Co. 
319-327 W. Van Buren Street 


Artistic Decorations and 
Artificial Flowers 


National Card, Mat & 
Board Co. 
4318-36 Carroll Ave. 


Showcard Boards—Mat 
Boards 


Chicago Cardboard Co. 


666-670 Washington Blvd. 
Art Poster and Mat Board 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Cornell Wood Board 


Paasche Air Brush Co. 


1902 Diversey Parkway 


Airbrushes and Airpainting 
Units 


Schack Artificial Flower 
Co. 
319 W. Van Buren St. 


Artificial Flowers and Win- 
dow Decorations 


Western Felt Works 


4131 Ogden Avenue 
“Acadia Brand” Felt 





= Write for Catalogues ! 
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Cards From The 
Scrap Heap 


By HARRY G. WALKER 
BATTLESTEIN’S 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Here is a real depression idea—the cards with this article 


were dug out of the scrap heap. Yes, we had a “spring 


cleaning” party in the show card room and dug out about 
100 such cards that had been sent in by national advertisers 
—cards that had outlived their usefulness, their purpose. 
Cards that concentrated on a nationally advertised brand; 
cards of every description; red cards, black and white cards, 
tan cards; large cards and small cards; cut out cards and 
plain cards. : 

We lined the cards up against a wall; gave them the 
once over, you know, an inspection; threw quite a few away: 
the others, the ones we kept, were given a coat of show 
card color and there we were, we had in our shop a dozen 
or so clever cut out cards with easel backs attached anid 
no one would ever know but that we had gone to a lot of 
trouble and work to produce the set of striking cards repro- 
duced on this page. 

The colors on these cards were worked out in shades of 
green. The effects of the finished cards were tremendously 
interesting. The illustrations were made separate in mono- 
ton poster effects, cut out and mounted. Where a dark back- 
ground is used the lettering was of a green tint. 

Ordinary water colors can be used to coat the boards, 
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hare 


SHIKTS 


—One of 
Harry G. 
Walker's 
“Scotch ” 
cards— 





but as most of the cards will have been produced by litho- 
graphy is may be necessary to add a little glue to the water 
color, using it plenty thick, in order to cover the surface. 
But the painted card will make a very pleasing surface to 
letter on, and the letterng will stand out very distinctively. 

If some of the lithographed cards before painting seem 
to be greasy this condition can be remedied by taking a 
piece of damp tissue or cloth, putting a little show card 
color on the material, and rubbing the entire surface of 
the card. After drying, the show card color will go on 
smooth and clear. 

This is a real “Scotch” idea, as you can coat the cards 
and re-letter the cards over and over again. The life of 
such cards will depend upon the card man’s creative ability. 





—‘Harry G. Wal- 
ker” suggests an 
idea in this arti- 
cle, “Cards From 
The Scrap Heap,” 
that sounds feasi- 
ble. Why not try it 
out. There’s prob- 
ably dozens of 
cards lying around 
the card room that 
can be used-— 


—Repaint the card, 
design the cut-out, 
write the copy, put 
two and two to- 
gether and another 
“Scotch” card re- 
sults. It’s loads of 
fun, and it’s sur- 
prising the attrac- 
tive cards that can 
be produced— 


Chew. 4% 
CFAashions 4 
nN smare 4 
aa weay 
for spring V4 
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THIS IS THE BOOK 
YOU HAVE BEEN gag 
LOOKING FOR! 





SCHACK’S NEW SPRING BOOK 
OF DECORATIVES.--- 


—and it’s all ready for mailing. Schack’s New Spring Book 
of Decorations consists of 24 pages, printed in four-color proc- 
ess which illustrates the items in all their true colors. 





From cover to cover the New Book teems with new, novel and bie is the Big Wonder 
original decorative surprises in floral sprays, set pieces and sok of Speen Doweniives 

$ ; f ; ; and it will be mailed you 
units ; also a wonderful big variety of specially designed decor- 


atives for the great George Washington Bi-Centennial Cele- 
bration. = t 


Every displayman will want this New Book, as it will prove On request. Just 
a wonderful help in planning successful displays at nominal cost. ask for Book D. W. 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
319-321 W. Van Buren CHIC A G O | 319 W. Van Buren Street 


Street Fifth Floor 











FRINK 
ILLUMINATION 





Lobby of State Theatre, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Ralph H. Bencker, Architect. 


Special illumination in niches 
supplied by Frink. 





THE FRINK CORPORATION 
23-10 Bridge Plaza South 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Winning 


Colors 


Westminster 
PRODUCT - 
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—A novel tie window 
at Kern’s made splen- 
did use of the ma- 
terial design. The 
background consisted 
of a race course re- 
production on a large, 
black felt panel. 
“Derby Strips” in 
boid cut-out letters, 
painted white, ap- 
peared immediately 
below the reproduc- 
tion of the race 
course. Clever mer- 
chandise groupings 
made the display very 
interesting— 


Detroit Shoppers Attracted By 
Displays That Go Places 


And Do Things 


Durine the early part of January, the most important 
themes of local window displays were the recurrence of 
elaborate resorts’ wear displays. The evident skill with which 
displaymen convertcd holiday gift settings to the use of formal 
evening wear was in some instances startling. Hasty conver- 
sions teamed with an abundance of panel and poster effect 
backgrounds readily adapted to displays of formal apparel! 
for New Years events, Southern resorts wear, or regular 
merchandise promotions. 
Kern’s 

At Kern’s, the New Year was ushered in with an elaborate 
and skillful window treatment promoting formal wear for 


By F. E. WHITLAM 
DETROIT 


both men and women. In all, six windows were used for this 
showing, each with similar treatment of unusual attractive- 
ness. Hanging from colored ribbons, the words “For Your 
New Years Party” told the vivid story. Color and festive 
atmosphere was added by the use of serpentine streamers 
thrown carelessly here and there over the ribbons. 

A large black, felt panel centered the background with 
side wings of grey. Against this panel, in bold colorful re- 
lief, was a very large cut-out man’s head with one eye 
opening cut away through which one viewed miniature 
painted scenes of local night life; the other eye was cov- 
ered with a monocle. Colored balloons, made of felt, and 





—This year, for Hud- 
son’s customary, 
“January White Sale” 
a black velvet curtain 
covered the back- 
ground. A large open 
framework, augment- 
ed in some displays 
by a linen shelf, ap- 
peared in the center 
of each window. The 
framework and 
shelves were air- 
brushed in soft pastel 
shades — a decided 
compliment and con- 
trast to the dead- 
black floor, back- 
ground and featured 
merchandise— 
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adding a touch of color and gaiety, were placed on the side 
panels. Gowns and evening wraps with ensemble jewelry, 
bags, shoes, and hosiery, completed the merchandise picture. 

A general, store-wide, January sale took the lead for 
window displays. One viewed with interest the entire 
window group in a new mode of sale promotion. White 
letters reading, “Store Wide January Sale,” appeared on 
the background which was composed of a large, black felt 
center panel on which, and against a sky-blue ground, a 
ship was painted. Grey felt panels appeared on each side 
of the center unit. Orange letters on one grey panel read, 
“Let's Go To Kern’s.” On the other panel orange letters 
asked, “Why?” A curved arrow pointed from this panel to 
the ‘center panel, and completed a powerful story. 

A store wide sale of Pepperall Sheets, using this panel 
idea, was a sell out in the period alloted. The price $.89 or 
6 for $5.00, was played up in large letters with the other 
wording, “For the First Time in History These Famous 
Pepperall Sheets at 89c.” The same panel effect was used 
with the following display of merchandise: “Hello Mary, 
Going Downtown?” “Yes, to buy me two pairs of Mc- 
Callum hose at $.79.” 

A few Spring displays were seen here and there. In one 
window the card said, “Brown—A Spring Favorite for 
Afternoon Wear.” Two French mannikins gowned in the 
new brown, with a center group of hats, gloves, and shoes, 
completed a simple effective showing. 

A novel tie window at Kern’s making capital use of the 
material design, produced a display of interest and merit 
that brought “Derby Stripes” out in bold relief on the back- 
ground. A scenic suggestion of a race course appeared above 
the wording. Other details of this display theme can he 
gained by studying the illustration. 


J. L. Hudson’s 


Background panels depicted the “South” by suggesting 
broad expanses of water viewed through colorful replicas 
of palm trees. Boats, recommending “Southern Cruises,” 
were cleverly suggested on the panels. One display used 
six mannikins, all of which were dressed in sports attire. 
The card read, “Southard Ho! Fashions for Those Who 
Follow the Sun.” 

The men folks were also reminded of winter “play days” 
by clever displays. One display for those that were “South 
Bound,” and one display for those that were “North Bound,” 
made use of a lovely scenic background which was painted 
on black velvet. The background in both instances was en- 
tirely appropriate for the display. The cards read, “For 
Resort or Cruist, You'll Need New Clothes” and “Warm 
New Clothes You’ll Need For Winter Sports.” The winter 
scene impressed the shoppers with its cold, snowy atmos- 
phere—hard to realize because on the outside of the window 
the weather was balmy and springlike. 

The stellar display promotion for the month featured 
Hudson’s customary “January White Sale.” For the sale pro- 
motion this year, as you may note from the illustration, black 
velvet curtains covered the background. A large open frame- 
work, augmented in some displays by a linen shelf, appeared 
in the center of each window. The framework and shelves 
were airbrushed in soft pastel shades—a decided compli- 
ment and contrast to the dead-black floor, background and 
featured merchandise. The framework and shelving stood 
approximately one foot from the window background which 
enabled colored lighting effects to be introduced into the 
displays. These various colored lighting effects were concen- 
trated on the center unit which made it a compelling and 
irresistable focusing point. As in former seasons, each dis- 
play contained a beautiful vase of pussy winnows and im- 
ported heather. Cut-out wooden letters announcing, “The 
January Sales” appeared in the foreground of each window 
The wood letters were finished in dull white. 

Spring presentations at Hudson’s were few. Occasionally a 
millinery gown or coat displav appeared. A card. in a millin- 
ery window said, “Agnes Hats for Spring are Definitely 
Tyrolean in Feeling.” To augment this statement two manni- 
kins, in native costumes, were introduced and served as the 
(Continued on pave 32) 
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Timberlake's Insert Card Frames 
Patent Allowed 
The most important improvement in years 
Allows easy change of title or price without printing 


entire sign. Stop in insert ferrule holds lower edge of 
upper card behind cross straps. 
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Nos. 1064, 1066, 1068 Nos. 1063, 1065 1067 


ADJUSTABLE 

No. 1064-3—Lower frame 234”x7”. Insert 5%4”x 7”. 

No. 1066-3—Lower frame 3!4”x11”. Insert 7”x11”. 

No. 1068-3—Lower frame 5%4”x14”. Insert 11”x14”. 

No. 1063-2—Lower frame 5%4”x7”. Insert 234”x7”. 

No. 1065-2—Lower frame 7”x11”. Insert frame 3%4”x11”. 

No. 1067-2——Lower frame 11”x14”. Insert frame 514”x14”. 
Send for catalog No. 37 showing complete line of store fixtures 
we manufacture. 
J. B. TIMBERLAKE & SONS, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
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THE THERMATIC 


A achievement in the production of a basic 
patented automatic action to be applied to 
display cut-outs. Low cost; only three moving 
parts; silent in operation; reserve power; no 
servicing. By the makers of Book-O-Matic, 
Act-O-Matic, and Flash-O-Matic. Ask your dis- 
play producer or write 


Erisman Advertising Display Co. 
\ 61 Whitehall St. New York 




















good painters 
heve preferred 


BULLS EYE 
SHELLAC 


for Floors 





PHOENIX HOSIERY 


TOR THE KIDDIES 








83 years , 
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What Do You Think 
About .... 
Lithography? 


r 


ULLS EYE 


BEST 
for 
BEAUTIFUL 
FLOORS - 









yourself 
: WS so easy and qu d 


P wm ZINSSER + © 


NEW YORK =—- CHICAGO 


JINSSER 


—The feature of “Zinsser Shellac” 
is that its ingredients come from 
India, the land of shellac. . Experts 
in the use of shellac recognize that 
the best white shellac comes from 
the land of the “Hindu’s” and this 
Einson-Freeman display production 
magnifies this tradition. In other 


words, in speaking of India, you’re 
speaking of “Zinsser Shellac’— 


—‘Simple Simon” might have met a 
“Pie Man” as he was going to the 
Fair; but here we see him at a mo- 
ment’s relaxation fishing. He sits 
on a tall stool, a real piece of string 
goes down into the pail and judging 
from the intentness of the children, 
he’s going to catch a whale. Can’t 
you just see this display putting its 
message across? That message was, 
“Pheonix Hosiery for the Kiddies,” 
and while the fishing idea might 
have stopped the people, they went 
away with the message. Buckbee- 
Mears Company, Saint Paul, Minn., 
is to be congratulated for this splen- 
did display— 



















—In certain displays we must credit 
the artist for originality of design, 
color placement, construction and 
presentation of the product. When 
the “Doric” eversharp pen and pen- 
cil display was designed, these var- 
ious problems were solved by an 
artist; and he gave them a most 
creditable solution. The introduc- 
tion of platforms or steps on which 
the idea is displayed, while not a 
new idea, has been given versatility 
by Earle Chambers, the artist. This 
display production, excellent in every 
respect, was produced for the “Wahl” 
Company by Magill-Weinsheimer 
Company, Chicago, Ill.— 





—This “Segal” display is not intend- 
ed for a window; it is a counter dis- 
play; but its excellence warrants pre- 
sentation on this page. It is a small 
pyramid in four sections. The razor 
is an exact mechanical reproduction 
of the actual razor and stands away 
from the card. This unusual device 
permits the prospect to actually see 
the mechanical features of the razor 
without making it necessary for the 
dealer to open up a razor for exami- 
nation. Produced by none other than 
Einson-Freeman Co., Long Island, 
N. Y.— 
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Washington Display Units 


For Bicentennial Displays 


Retail merchants everywhere are back- 
ing up the U. S. Commission for the 
George Washington Bicentennial with 
attention-getting displays. This event 
will be celebrated for the balance of 
the year and you will want display 
units that will really make an impres- 
sive showing at low cost. 


Our line of plaques and busts cannot 
be equalled, both for artistic merit and 
low cost. Each is the work of well- 
known sculptors, faithfully reproduced 
in plaster relief. 


Shown here are only our two most 
popular units. Write for information 
on other items not illustrated. We 
guarantee immediate shipment on ail 








orders. 





Oval plaque, size 10%”x16”, in full 
bas-relief; suitable for any dec- 
orative treatment. Bronze or 
ivory finish. Price each, 3.00; 
per dozen, $33.00. 





SILVESTRI 


Art Manufacturing Co. 
1033 Orleans St., Chicago. 





Reproduction famous Houdon bust, 
adopted by the Bicentennial Com- 


mission as the official bust. Faith- 
fully reproduced and a wonderful 
value. Size 28” high. Price each, 

















Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KEEP SPRING SALESUP 


With Onli-Wa Toilet Goods and Bag Units 


at New Lower Prices 











NO. 3629/1 NO. 3629/2 NO. 3629 
18” high; 4”x6” 24” high; 6”x6” 12” high; 314”x434” 
shelves shelves shelves 
$5.60 $5.80 $4.40 
Complete Unit ........ $16.80 


Small items will count more this Spring than ever! 
It’s up to you to make ’em stand out in your windows. 
Onli-Wa Units in walnut and maple “spotlight”? each 
one. Order today! (New 1932 prices.) 


Write for New Catalog! 


MEOMLWA FIXTURE CO} 


Dept. D.W., St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O 
Chicago: 1323 Merch. Mart. Buffalo: 12 Root Bldg. 


MEMBERS NAT’L DISPLAY EQUIP. ASS’N. 
















$12.50. 










your work 
IMPROVES 


your profits 
INCREASE 






WITH 


TYPE H 2 AIRBRUSH 


Here’s an outstanding Paasche unit for the 
Display man, card writer, and decorator. 
It’s light and easy to operate—saves time 
and material. .Applies the finest line to 
the widest spray or stipple effects in the 
heaviest or lightest colors. 


bulletin 
State 


Send coupon today for free 
describing this unique equipment. 
purpose for which intended. 


frasehs Mirbrush bo 


< .epseoa ddda@adudedaaeeens 19922 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
AGRIOER: 2c cic Rencdhcececedes Branches in all Principal 
Cities, Canada, and Foreign 
iiss ines Countries. 
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DW-2 McLaughlin _ 
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How About A Trip To 
(Gotham To See What 


Their Windows 
Say r 


Ix former years, January has proven a very dull month 
for display. Not so this season. Even the traditional January 
White, Furniture and Clearance Sales have been quite ani- 
mated and dramatic in their presentation, while the large 
number of Resort, Winter Sports and Travel Windows have 
for the most part, fairly sparkled. 


Best’s 


Their resort and travel windows have been excellen!. 
Fetching, indeed, was the display labelled “St. Tropez Fash- 
ions,’ anent the little Mediterranean fishing village. The 
walls, side and rear, were entirely covered with fishing net 
over a white background. In the center appeared a large rec- 
tangular shadow box indenture, lined in blue and flanked 
on either side with round porthole niches, also blue-lined. 
The edges of these three niches were rimmed with manilla 
rope which was caught in a loose knot at bottom with ends 
hanging. Bumpers were lettered, “Cannes” and “St. Tropez.” 
A large assortment of apparel, properly identified by informa- 
tive cards, was exhibited with engaging informality ...Two 
clumps of cut-out white palms against a circular henna 
draped background, with blue floor, served to exploit red 
white and blue sport ensembles .. A luminous yellow rear 
wall and floor, with six overlapping round wooden discs, 
forming a low medial pyramid; the upper discs bearing 
slender black pedestals were surmounted with head models 
and hats. Three coat suits on forms posited on each side. 








By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 
NEW YORK CITY 


The words, “The Jacket determines the chic of your suit.” 

A wooden unit of seven doorway niches each containing 
a mannikin, some attired in suits, some in one piece dresses, 
etc.; the floor formed a solid slanting platform scattered 
with fashion pages and coy groupings of shoes and gloves. 
Directly in center of platform, the word “Nada” in cut-out 
letters revealing open niche beneath of contrasting color.... 
White background with letters “Contempora” posted atop 
long, high counter shelf. Baseboard caption, “Everfast 
Fashions Exclusive With Bests.” Three groups of children. 
Center, large wooden cut-out elephant, a droll conceit with 
droll eyes and funny spots. Three children rolling hoops 
Left, tall-necked giraffes emerging from behind cluster of 
children and descending array of dresses on hangers. Right, 
same arrangement with zebras... .“Pepper—the spice your 
mid-winter wardrobe needs,” for a display of two pepper- 
shakers, one of which is overturned, with pepper colored hose 
flowing out. 


Russek’s 


“Jean and Jean. Russek’s Little Debs wear the scartest 
bicycle togs in Bermuda.” Receding panels of white. Centex, 
single rotund palm trunk decorated with a few large, stiffly 
bent leaf panels. Two mannikins, each standing beside her 
bicycle ...Street corner at Park Avenue and 7lst suggested 
in modernistic manner. Six models grouped in pairs, all 
headed in same direction. Legend, “Fashion Facts of 1932” 


—Through divided 
surface treatments 
which were contrast- 
ed in flat color tones, 
this B. Altman dis- 
play creates interest- 
ing illusions, regard- 
less of the angle from 
which it is viewed. In 
the center niche, an 
inset panel is so 
cleverly hidden that 
the onlooker obtains 
the impression of a 
long vista in another 
room; the mirror re- 
flects a shelf mantle 
which couldn’t other- 
wise be seen— 
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—In an effective ser- 
ies of “Southern” dis- 
plays at Franklin Si- 
mon’s, vivid panora- 
mas of cocoanut 
palms and bulging 
surf waves formed 
colorful back drops. 
One display depicted 
glimpses of a con- 
crete causway with 
water and sailboats, 
framed by crinkly 
banana and palm 
leaves. Hat models, 
posed on neat fixtures 
of bright metal, com- 
pleted the merchan- 
dise presentation. An 
interesting caption 
read, “Palm Beach 
Tested Successes. 
These Are the South- 
Bound Hats’— 


_...Modernistic version of entrance gate at West Point. Five 
models, in perfect formation, hands raised in military salute. 
A sixth model, acting as corporal, placed at left. Caption, 
“Le Cadet Tailleur.” 


Franklin Simon’s 


Series staging vivid panorama of cocoanut palms and 
bulging surf waves in backdrops. One depicts glimpse of 
concrete causeway and water and sail boats, framed by 
crinkly banana and palm leaves. Hat models are posed on 
neat fixtures of bright metal. These are of three parallel 
and perpendicular metal strips, mounted on trick metal 
spool base of black. Caption, “Palm Beach Tested Successes. 
These Are. The South-Bound Hats.”....Another, shows 
couple of adventurous surf riders, atop crest of high waves. 
Three mannikins, “Presenting the New Bramley Bathing 
Costumes.” 


Lord & Taylor’s 


“Agnes’ New Hats Are Definitely Tyrolean In Feeling,” 
announced a white placard attached to rectangular of clear 
glass and held upright on metal easel stand. Mountain 
snow scene panel. Ten hats at different levels spot the 
window. At the front, both extreme left and right, a manni- 
kin attired in quaint Tyrolean costume... .“There’s A Run 
On Lord & Taylor’s Handmade Lingerie In White.” Spright- 
ly inset panel of tiny black silhouettes of women attired in 
white lingerie floating upward, as if being pulled by marion- 
ette strings. 


Macy’s 


Resort and travel windows only fair. However, the Jan- 
uary White Sales promotion was unique. Dark blue, narrow 
pleated backgrounds, each window containing an enlarged 
photograph of a housewife being interviewed concerning her 
linen wants. This was supplemented by huge framed poster 
panel card containing excerpts from specific requests. The 
dominant top caption in all windows being “The Sale You 
Asked For.” This promotion was actually based on inter- 
views with 20,465 women to discover what they wanted in 
the January sale. The results governed the specifications 
delivered by Macy to manufacturers... ...Unique, too, was 
the window with mechanical life-size robot manniquin which 
writes with crayon on a white background. The robot 
wrote news of the day’s features in the store as well as an- 
nounced coming events. It is the invention of Maurice Mazel, 
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German inventor. This was one of the feminine gender. I 
suppose he also has masculine robots. 


Altman’s 


Their windows become more and more modern in accent. 
Particularly nice is a corner window, which flanks Fifth and 
34th and is divided by two panels, tilted diagonally to form 
three divisions. Through divided surface treatment, contrast 
in flat color tones and other devices, this display creates 
interesting illusions, regardless of the angle from which it is 
viewed. In the center niche, an inset mirror panel is so 
cleverly hidden that it gives the onlooker an impression of a 
long vista in another room and reflects a shelf mantel and 
accessories which couldn’t otherwise be seen. In other win- 
dows. slanting strip accents and mirror units and modernistic 
gadgets achieve good effects. 


Bloomingdale’s 


Modernizing the home with 1932 styles, from the bathroom 
and kitchen to the bedroom and living room, has been a 
major and lively theme, abetted by numerous motion displays. 
In one window a cut-out man is pounding his knife and fork 
and shouting, “I want waffles.” Electric appliances are in 
evidence .. For another window, a recent Ballyhoo cartoon 
was capitalized by Roy Requa. In this cartoon a desperate 
somnambulist invented a machine to count sheep. A flash 
sign indicated a man snoring. Sheep rotated in a ferris- 
wheel formation at the foot of a bed, a black sheep mixed 
in with white sheep. The card read, “Here’s a man who’s 
sweetly dreaming, Breakfast time will find him beaming, 
Beatrice Fairfax told his wife, What good pillows mean in 
life!” A second card reads, “When he should be getting 
sleep, This poor man is counting sheep, He can’t tell why 
he’s jumpy, Only he knows his pillow’s lumpy.” 


Notes At Random 


Gimbel’s take to humor. Cut-outs show the Cuban cari- 
caturist, and Jimmy Walker and Al Smith. The artist is 
seated in front of an easel and has just finished a double- 
page poster for Ballyhoo. The poster depicts the “Follies 
of 1931.”....Arnold Constable’s. “Let’s Go South” window 
with map of southern states backdrop. Caption for another 
window, “even if you’re not sea bound—it’s smart to be bright 
at home”....Two captions at Saks, 34th St., “We propose 
these—”’ and “Naturally a girl has favorites.” Both had 
chic poster backgrounds of wash drawings in gray of new 
style items. 
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—“Petro Nokol” has a new 
display. It is illustrated here. 
Isn’t it interesting? The cen- 
ter display shows an ensemble 
of various types of buildings 
equipped with “Petro Nokol” 
heating units. The display is 
so designed as to show four 
actual planes which gives a 
decided illusion, almost three 
dimensional. The left and 
right cards are very interesting 
in that the right card in par- 
ticular has an excellent like- 
ness of Walter Hampden 
standing beside his boiler. The 
display is in eight colors; is 
23” high and 40” long; pro- 
duced by Ivel Displays, New 
York City— 
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EFFICIENT 


—When Leo H. Fuller, Inc., Long Island City, 
New York, was called upon for ideas concern- 
ing displays for the R. C. A. Victor Company, 
they designed three different ways of handling 
one type of radio. This radio was of the midget 
type which R. C. A., in speaking of their midget 
model, have christened “Supperette.” The “Ful- 
ler” treatment of this display problem is par- 
ticularly interesting. It speaks in terms “Con- 
tinental” and presents a departure from con- 
ventional presentations that is worth studying— 


—This “Thor” display is unusual as it contains 
an illuminated glass tube which is used in the 
display for demonstration. The display has a 
minimum of design so that attention is focused 
on the product. The backgrounds of all cards 
are black; the arrows are in brilliant red and 
are set in relief; all copy matter is light cream. 
The card on the top of the washer has trans- 
parent letters, which are illuminated. W. P. 
York, Inc., Aurora. Ill, produced the display— 


SPOTLESSLY 
CLEAN CLOTHES 
IN 7 MINUTES 





HOW TH) 
Ge 
CAN PAY 
FOR ITSELF 
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—Most criterions of process lettering reproduc- 
tions are that the letters or words are not clear. 
This, certainly, cannot be said of this “Camp 
Supports” display. It contains plenty of letter- 
ing, both large and small letters being used, and 
while this reproduction is many times smaller 
than the original, the reader will not have much 
difficulty in reading even the smallest copy. Per- 
haps the displays reproduced on this page will 
vindicate process lettering. This production is 
by the Servisign Studio, Newark, N. J.— 
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THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS ARE 
UPHOLDING NEW YORK CITY’S 
TRADITIONAL LEADERSHIP IN SUPPLY- 
ING THE COUNTRY’S DISPLAY NEEDS: 














MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


New Line of Famous Composition Figures 
Many New and Original Models 
Visit Our New York Studios 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 





J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY (39th St.) 


THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY (40th St.) 





MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 





Chelsea Botanical Products Co. 


Natural Preserved Imported and 
Domestic Holly Wreaths, Ropings and 
Garlands, Trees and Xmas Greens, etc. 


107 WEST 27TH ST. 





Beyer Display Service, Inc. 


Creators of Show Window Backgrounds 
and Special Settings, etc. Also 
MONTHLY RENTAL SERVICE 


103 Lexington Ave. (27th St.) 








THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 





Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 

Lithographed Window and Counter 

Displays for National Advertisers 
Starr and Borden Aves. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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Design Principles 
For Displaymen 


Compiled By HENRY SHERROD 
1430 N. DEARBORN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DESIGN—“A preliminary sketch, an outline or pattern 
of the main points of something to be executed, as a picture, 
a building, or a decoration. (b) The arrangement of elements 
or details which make up a work of art; especially a piece 
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of decorative art viewed with reference to the disposition of 
its form, color, etc.” 

PRINCIPLE—‘“A course, or origin; that from which 
anything proceeds, fundamental substance or energy-ulti- 
mate element or cause. A fundamental truth or maxim, an 
axiom, a postulate.” 


DISPLAY—“an opening or unfolding; exhibition, mani- 
festation, show.” 

MAN—One having to a high degree, the distinctive quali- 
ties of intelligence. 


STATIC—“Causing to stand still.” 


DYNAMIC—“Power; dynamic force; motive power, that 
branch of mechanics which treats of the motion of bodies 
and the action of forces in producing or changing their mo- 
tion.” 

SYMMETRY—“A due proportion of the several parts cf 
a body to each other. Adaption of the form or dimensions cf 
the several parts of a thing to each other; harmonious rela- 
tion of parts.” 

We have stated in previous articles, that the square is 
the basis of Dynamic Symmetry. For those readers who 
have not had the advantage of instruction in geometry we 
will construct a square. As we have decided that we are 
going to use Principle in our work, we will draw it accord- 
ing to rule. 

The necessary tools for this work are: A hard lead pen- 
cil, well sharpened, a “T” square, a good ruler, a compass, 
an eraser, a drawing board, and triangles. 

Problem One: Construct a four inch square. Draw 
horizontal line AB four inches long. From any point C as 
the center, with a radius CA, describe an arc cutting the 
line AB at D. A line drawn from A through FE is perpen- 
dicular to AB. With A as center and AB as radius, describe 
an arc crossing AF at G. With same radius G, then B, as 
centers. Describe arcs intersecting at H. Draw the lines 
GH and BH. The figure ABHG is a square and a line from 
A to H is its diagonal. Figure “A”. 

As we have explained before, root one contains all roots 
and is more complicated than root two, so let us begin with 
root two. Construct a square ABCD—the diagonal of figure 
“B” is the side of root two, and divides the square into two 
equal right triangles. A square constructed on DB contains 
as many square inches as a square 6n DA plus a square on 
AB, or twice as many square inches as the square on AB 
since AB and AD are the same. Prolong the line AB to E 
and the line DC to F any length, with D as center of radius 
DB describe an arc cutting AE at G. Draw line GH. The 
rectangle AGHD is as long as the diagonal of the square 
























































ABCD. The end of this rectangle cannot be measured into 
its side exactly, but the square on its side is twice as great 
as the square on its end. The length of the end is designated 
by one and the length of its side is the square root of two. 
Therefore, this rectangle is known as a root two rectangie. 
It is constructed from a diagonal of a square. 

We think arithmetically, the Greeks thought geometrical- 
ly; we think in length, the Greeks thought in area. For the 
purpose of dividing these areas, the Greeks and the Egypt- 
ians had a simple plan which is known as “the Application 
of Areas,” or placing one shape on another. For descrip- 
tion of the process as used in science, see any standard 
work on the history of Greek geometry. 

If, to a rectangular figure, we apply a square on the end 
if that shape, the operation is the same as taking ABCD 
from AGHD. A square on the end applied to the area of 
a root two rectangle leaves a remainder BGHC area. If 
a square on the end is applied to its side, the plan is not so 
simple unless we use the Greek principle. To apply this 
same square to the side of AGHD, we must first draw a 
diagonal to the shape AGHD. This diagonal cuts the side 
of the square ABCD at I, through the point I we draw line 
JK. The area JKGD equals area of the square ABCD. 
Figure “C”. This process applies to any rectangular area 


—Another “Sherrod” display that 
proves the worth of “Design 
Principles” for displaymen— 


















































whatever, and may be applied either to the end or side of 
any rectangle. It will be noticed that when a square is ap- 
plied to the side of a rectangular figure its shape is no 
longer a square, although the shape is equal in area to the 
area of the square. 

The Greek art shows us several simple methods for re- 
ducing a shape to a reciprocal, but they all depend upon the 
fact that the diagonal of the reciprocal cuts the diagonal of 
the larger shape at right angles. Where these diagonals cross 
each other also establishes an artistic center or point of in- 
terest within the area. “D” These diagonals together with 
horizontal and vertical lines of the shape give us the six 
lines of directions to be used in drawing any object with- 
in shape. “E” In other words, the diagonal is the theme 
of everything in the shape. Remember this, that in dis- 
playing merchandise, diagonal lines give action; vertical 
lines give dignity, and strength; horizontal lines give repose. 

The six lines of direction of any rectangle are: The 
horizontal lines; the vertical lines; a diagonal and its op- 
posing diagonal; a diagonal of the recprocal and its oppos- 
ing diagonal. In other words, in laying out a display win- 
dow composition of a picture, a plan of a house. you first 
secure a point or points of interest, then use these six lines 
of direction to distribute your merchandise, drawing, or 
painting, over a given area. You are allowed to paralle! 
any of these directions, providing you start at intersecting 
diagonals. , 

The attached simple examples in root two, will give you 
some conception of the great advantages that may be de- 
rived from the use of dynamic symmestry for your designs, 
trims, or displays. 

Frequently, when a principle is applied to our own work, 
we understand it better than when we read about someone 
elses work. If you are interested and will send in diagrams 
of your windows, giving measurements, the writer will select 
three nearest to root two, and “lay-out” same design or plan 
according to the Principle of Dynamic Symmestry. 

In the next article, the writer will “take-up” other ap- 
plications of the principle of design, as well as the dynamic 
area known as root three. 
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Our Bicentennial 
Display 


By JOSEPH B. McCANN 


DISPLAY DIRECTOR 
S. KANN SONS CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


T nroucHout the length and breadth of America the 
200th Anniversary of the birth of George Washington will be 
celebrated from February 22 to November 24, 1932 Wash- 
ington, the Capitol of our Country, will take a particularly 
prominent place in this nationwide celebration, for here is 
located the headquarters of the Bicentennial Commission who 
have given this event, under their direction, the form of a 
vast program. Our store decided to tie in with this national 
festival, with the use, in our windows, of six specially model- 
ed tableaux, size 10 feet long, 4 feet, 6 inches deep and 7 
feet high, depicting the most important events in the life 
of the great patriot, George Washington. These tableaux are 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON THE SURVEYOR— 

1748— , 

Washington’s first work was as surveyor for Lord Fair- 
fax, who owned six million acres of Virginia land. He was 
so enthusiastic about his job that he soon won the favor oi 
Lord Fairfax. With the support of Lord Fairfax and others, 
George Washington, at the age of seventeen, was made offi- 
cial surveyor of Culpepper County. 

This was the beginning of his career as it gave him inti- 
mate knowledge of the country he explored. He learned to 
handle people and get on with the Indians. But above all, 
he did his work so well, that important people gave him im- 
portant duties to perform. A few years later, George Wash- 
ington was a major in command of Virginia’s military forces. 
WASHINGTON’S JOURNEY TO FORT LE BOEUF— 
1753— 

When George Washington was 21, the Governor of Vir- 
ginia sent him into the wilds of western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio with a message demanding that the French Commander 
at Fort Le Boeuf get out with his troops. He set out alone, 
except for a trapper guide, a French interpreter, a couple of 
servants and the necessary horses. First he won over some 
Indian Allies and with these he reached Fort Le Boeuf, a few 
miles south of Lake Erie. There the French Commander, St. 
Pierre, gave him his answer, which was a refusal to give up 
their plans. The report he wrote of this delicate and dan- 
gerous diplomatic duty was published by the Governor, and it 
made young Washington famous. 

MARRIAGE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AND 
MARTHA CUSTIS, JANUARY 6, 1759— 

In May, 1758, Colonel George Washington was on his way 
to Williamsburg when he was invited by a friend, Majot 
Chamberlayne, to stop at his house for dinner. Colonel 
Washington was for hurring on, but accepted the invitatior 
when he learned that the widow Custis was also a guest. He 
immediately forgot his great haste. His servant who had the 
horses ready for an immediate departure finally received or- 
ders from his master to stable the horses, because the jour- 
ney had been postponed until the next day. 
WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE 
DECEMBER 25, 1776— 

The story of Washington’s crossing the Delaware—the 
boldest of his military exploits—was made famous in poem 
and picture. The British had been too strong and had driven 
Washington and his army out of New York, across New 
Jersey, to safety in the hills behind the Delaware River. This 
retreat had taken the heart out of all America. But George 
Washington was determined that independence was not to 
be lost, and he resolved on a bold stroke to revive it. 
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The British commander had placed troops in outlying 
towns, and Trenton was one of them. It was held by the 
Hessian element in the British army. Washington knew 
the Germans celebrated Christmas. So, counting on their be- 
ing off-guard in their merriment, he decided to get his armv 
over the river and surprise the enemy. 

WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE— 
DECEMBER, 19, 1781— 

In December, 1777, George Washington led his army into 
winter quarters at Valley Forge. The British had captured 
Philadelphia. The country had supplies enough for Wash- 
ington’s troops, but Congress bungled, and the patriot army 
was left to freeze and starve. On top of this, jealous gen- 
erals tried to oust Washington. More than three thousand 
died that winter before relief could reach them. Only the 
influence of Washington kept them alive and sticking to- 
gether. 

THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS— 
OCTOBER 19, 1781— 

For about two years there were no important engage- 
ments. Then the French fleet arrived and Washington de- 
cided upon the master stroke which was destined to end the 
war. Lord Cornwallis had been forced into Virginia by 
Greene, Morgan and others. Here he was cornered on the 
York Peninsula. Lafayette was sent to hold the English 
troops back, and the French fleet, under DeGrasse, was to 
cooperate in the siege of Yorktown. The siege of Yorktown 
ended with the surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 
1781. 

These features were all designed and created by Mess- 
more & Damon, of New York City, from historical plans and 
research data. A special lighting system, through the use of 
special dimmers and lighting controls, shows the twenty- 
four hour change, from dawn to midnight, in a period of 
three and one-half minutes. 





SILVESTRI STUDIOS CREATE MANY NEW DESIGNS 
FOR WASHINGTON CELEBRATION 

The Silvestri Art Manufacturing Co., 1035 Orleans St,, 
Chicago, have completed one of the most complete lines of 
busts and plaques being offered for the George Washington 
Bicentennial celebration. This well known studio has been 





supplying the display field for many years with excellent 
decorative effects produced in plaster relief work. 

For the Washington celebration they have produced, in ad- 
dition to the busts approved by the Washington Bicentennial 
Commension, many plaques and other characteristic desigus 
of Washington. The Washington plaque illustrated here, 
designed by one of America’s foremost sculptors, is in full 
relief. Size 13!4x17% inches. Finished in bronze or ivory. 
A complete line of illustrations covering the various Wash- 
ington plaques and busts can be secured by writing the manu- 
facturer. 
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SOUTHERN DISPLAY MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCE CONVENTION COMMITTEES 

The place is Louisville, Kentucky. The dates are May 
8, 9, 10 and 11. The occasion is the Third Annual Conven- 
tion of the Southern Display Men’s Association. Yes, the 
South is all set for another convention. The men are 
working very hard to present an outstanding program, while 
every displayman in the south, as well as in these United 
States, should acknowledge the good work the Southern Dis- 
playmen are doing and if possible should lend a willing 
hand to assist if called upon...why not offer your assist- 
ance before being called upon?...1932 is our year, our year 
to show the real character and fight of our display organiza- 
tions. 

The Southern display group is headed by the following 
men: President, C. O. Crites, Levy Bros., Louisville, Ky.; 
first vice-president, W. D. King, Phil. A. Halle-Woolf 
Bros., Memphis, Tenn.; second vice-president, E. Booth, B. 
Lowenstein, Memphis, Tenn.; third vice president, Ed Rose, 
Harris, Hahlo, Houston, Texas; secretary treasure, W. R. 
Hibbitt, Loevenhart Co., Louisville. 





IT’S OFF THE PRESS—SCHACK’S 
“SPRING BOOK OF DECORATIVES” 

What is the problem? What is the display? What type 
merchandise will be shown? What's the size of the window? 
How much do you want to spend?.. but, these questions and 
difficulties cease to be problems when Schack’s “Spring Book 
of Decoratives” is consulted. We defy the reader to fail 
to find the type display wanted for 1932 displays in this new 
book. Is it a “Washington” display? A Spring opening? An 
anniversary? Do you want to use flowers, fabrics, set-pieces 
or decorative materials like “billow-pak” for your effects? If 
you do, Schack’s have them. They’re all illustrated and priced 
in the new “Spring” book; and whether you want to spend 
$2.00 or $200.00, Schack’s can fill your requirements. 

Incidently, Schack’s service department will be only toc 
glad to furnish sketches or make suggestions for special 
displays. Should you have a problem you cannot solve, write 
to Schack’s and they will welcome the opportunity to assist. 
A staff of artists is maintained in Chicago for the soul pur- 
pose of assisting displaymen and merchants with decorative 
display problems. If you do not take advantage of this help, 
and the store next door has better and more attractive dis- 
plays, you will know the reason why. 

The new book is a thing of beauty. It contains 24 pages 
and illustrates more than 175 decorative items, most of which 
are in natural color. Surely, out of 175 ideas, you can find 
the solution of your problems in this book. Write for a copy. 
It’s free. Address your letter to Schack Artificial Flower 
Company, 319-327 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 





HARRY G. WALKER LEAVES THE 
SCHIENBERG-QUICKSILVER CO. 

DISPLAY WORLD readers are well acquainted with 
“Harry G. Walker’s” show card work. So, I’m sure you 
join us in wishing “Harry” the best of luck in his new posi- 
tion down Houston way. Yes, “Battlestein’s” in Houston, 
Texas, have called Harry “down to the Gulf.” Harry is suc- 
ceeded in Wichita Falls by Gayle Walker, his brother, (it 
must run in the family). 





SEARS’ STATE STREET DISPLAY 
DIRECTOR ANNOUNCED 

M. P. Rodelli, it is announced, will direct the displays for 
the new Sears, Roebuck & Co., State street store. In con- 
nection with the announcement of the major part of the 
personnel, it was announced that the new store will employ 
about 500. 




















FOR SALE 


Attractive display stand. Any number of articles can be sus- 
pended from horizontal bar or placed on rests on bar, and each 
article makes complete right and left turn. All controlled by 
one motor. Makes passersby stop and take notice. Suitable 
for jewelry, shoes, hats, etc. Write 


MAX CARDONSKY, 17 Dorchester W., Montreal 
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$1000 CASH 
FREE 


for a Window Display 


Also $700, $500, $300 
and Six Beautiful Trophies 
FOR THE BEST 


Bicentennial Displays 


Br [Se 











Copyrighted 1931 
Colorful Hand-Painted Houdon Bust of George 
Washington on Black Velvet Panel 


Officially approved and sanctioned by the 
District of Columbia Bicentennial Com- 
mission. Every progressive display- 

man can participate with profit. 


LET. ART AND 
PATRIOTISM BE YOUR 
SALES APPEAL 


v 


LAST CHANCE—MARCH 20 


Plan NOW to Enter Your Window. No entries 
in this Extraordinary National Display Contest 
will be accepted after March 20. 


wW 
For Complete Information 
write AT ONCE to 
BICENTENNIAL STUDIOS 


Transportation Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WASHINGTON DISPLAYS 
THROUGH 1932 

Many merchants and display managers, for that matter, 
have formed the erroneous opinion that the week’ previous 
and following George Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 
1932, will be the extent of George Washington displays. Many 
merchants that have delayed securing decorative material 
for Bicentennial displays now seem to think it is too late 
to participate in the event. But such is not the case. Feb- 
ruary 22 is but the start; Washington displays, not only 
should, but will, continue through every month in 1932 to 
the closing date of the celebration on Thanksgiving day. 

Do you realize that every month will furnish new thoughts 
and inspirations for reverence and remembrance of George 
Washington? In March, Easter will find celebrations of all 
types concentrating on George Washington events. April 
gives us Washington’s first inauguration. May brings Me- 
morial day; June, Flag day; July, Independence day; August, 
an opportunity to concentrate on early American and Colonial 
furniture in place of the annual August Furniture Sale. 
September, Labor and Constitution day; October, Navy day; 
November, Armistice and Thanksgiving. 

You think there arn’t events? . those mentioned are but 
a few of the outstanding features. Let’s make America con- 
scious of George Washington with appropriate displays 
throughout the duration of the celebration. 





THE RECENT N. R. D. G. A. CONVENTION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


If you are a member of the I. A. D. M., if you are in 
“good standing,” you undoubtedly received an invitation to 
attend the Twenty-First Annual Convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, February 1—5. A __ surprisingly 
large number of prominent display managers did attend the 
convention, and ways and means of cooperation and of 
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bettering the display profession at large were discussed as a 
part of the procedings. 

The February issue of the National Retail Dry Goods 
“Bulletin” was distributed at the convention and contained an 
interesting article under the head of “Display Management” 
with the title, “The Display Job for 1932.” W. L. Stens- 
gaard of W. J. Stensgaard Associates, Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
prepared the article. This article, as announced in the “Bulle- 
tin,’ is the first of a series to be contributed by members of 
the I. A. D. M. That means, if you are not a member of the 
I. A. D. M., if you are a member but not in “good standing,” 
you had better join or pay your dues if you expect to re- 
ceive the benefits to be accrued by actively participating in 
I. A. D. M. affairs. The I. A. D. M., with the N .R. D. 
G. A., is going places; are you going along? 





WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE 
DISPLAY PROFESSION? 


Not so many years ago mercantile stores, in every habit- 
able section of this little old terra firma of ours, realized that 
next door competition could be more successfully met if goods 
were displayed. This phase of merchandising, when it had 
developed beyond the experimental stage, gave us our first 
“window trimmers.” This was the display professions first 
title; that was our first recognition; that distinguished ws 
from the rank and file; that was our first identification in 
the field, but, how many of us are still laboring under the 
influence of that first title? How many of us are still just 
“window trimmers ?” 

The world has advanced. Merchandising methods have 
advanced. Display has advanced. Yes, we have progressed 
from “window trimmers” through our various titles of: 


2. Window Man. 

3. Display Man. 

4. Display Manager. 

5. Display Director, to 

6. Display Executive. 

What is your progress? How are you identified in your 
store? And, are you worthy of your identification? Can you 


truthfully acknowledge your progress from “window trimmer” 
to the position you now hold in the cycle of display progress ? 





DISPLAYMAN, WHAT IS 
YOUR COMPLEX? 


The followng incident occurred while Carl V. Haecker, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., on his recent business trip to the 
Pacific Coast, was addressing, in Seattle, Washington, 
a gathering of about 175 store executives and advertising 
men. It proves, conclusively, that the respect business men 
have for the power of display and display executives is not 
just a “figure of speech.” True, all can’t be display execu- 
tives, but we can aim our arrow at similar achievements. 

Mr. Haecker, in his talk on display, had the following to 
say: 

“It gives me great pleasure, not alone tu speak of dis- 
play to such an appreciative and representative group of 
Seattle's successful and prominent business and advertising 
men; not alone because I am speaking in one of the Pacific 
Coast’s most progressive cities, but because I have the honor 
of speaking to an audience that contains a display executive 
whose abilty and resourcefulness I humbly acknowledge and 
respect. That man is none other than “Bill” Scharning- 
hausen.” 

The mere fact that Mr. Haecker acknowledged the 
achievement of Mr. Scharninghausen is not, in itself, so 
startling. It is the fact that when he mentioned his name, 
every man in that vast audience rose and paid respect, 
not alone to Mr. Scharninghausen but to the craft he repre- 
sented; to the vital necessity of good store display mer- 
chandising; to the respect due a man capable of humbly 
doing a good job well. 

This recognition of endeavor should bring a lump ot 
pride to the throat of every man who is honestly endeavoring 
to promote displays. This inferiority complex that many of 
us seem to have developed during these past few years 
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should fade to insignificance before the achievements pos- 
sible for leaders in this profession called display. The trib- 
ute paid Mr. Scharninghausen by Seattle’s leading store 
executives and advertising men should make each one of 
us proud to acknowledge our profession, proud to work for 
our organization, and humble in recognition of the reward 
awaiting those of us that are worthy. Mr. Scharninghausen 
is a very humble man. He is a very modest and unassuming 
individual; perhaps that is but one of the secrets of his 
success. 





WHY SMITH HAS BEEN 
SUCCESSFUL 

If I were asked to summarize the reason why “Smith” 
has been successful in display, I would do it as follows. He 
knows his merchandise. He originates ideas. He always has 
a central theme. He achieves effective balance, proporation 
and arrangement. His technique is flexible to suit each 
individual problem. He makes his settings authentic. He in- 
jects as much human interest as possible. When his dis- 
plays are to be lithographed for dealer distrbution, which 
is often the case, he makes them simple, direct, timely, sales- 
minded and easy to assemble. For good measure I would 
add that his more than thirty years of specialization in win- 
dow display have brought him into intimate contact with 
the problem of both retailers and national advertisers. He 
understands from experience what the dealers want and 
what the manufacturer should furnish. 





SEOW US SOME 
NEW METHODS 

The cry of “Show us some new methods of using crepe” 
might well be answered by, “Do you actually understand 
the uses that you already know?” The modern modes of 
decoratng call for simplicity. The day is past when elabor- 
ate effects are necessary to complete a window display. We 
have arrived at a point where the background is sinking 
back to its normal place of being a background and not the 
main display in the window. The modern decorator is con- 
centrating his dramatic effects on the merchandise and its 
arrangements. The background is no less arresting than 
before but the arresting point is simplicity and good taste 
as against a confusion producing a false center of interest. 





POSTERIZE YOUR 
DISPLAYS 

For years department store displaymen have _ believed 
that if a display costs a lot of money it must be good. This 
is not true. The Germans have proved that posters in win- 
dows are practical, and effective. Conditions in Germany 
demand that displays be produced as cheap as possible. Here 
in America, with all our resources, we cannot apply them 
in the right direction. Utility displaymen have attempted 
to posterize their displays and have proved without a ques- 
tion of a doubt that this technique is sure-fire. Why not, 
then, merchandise department store wares with this effec- 
tive technique? 





TRADITION IN 
DISPLAYS 

Department store displays have leaned too heavily on tra- 
dition. To the majority of displaymen the dramatic means 
usual arrangement of merchandise against beautiful back- 
grounds of costly display accessories, paneled screens, 
flower sprays, bouquets and the inevitable show card. What, 
in selling merchandise, other than lending an atmosphere of 
beauty, do all these items mean? While these displays are 
unusual to the displayman and can be analyzed by him as 
having “style appeal” or being “dynamic,” what is there 
to the passerby that separates them or makes them stand 
out or be different from any previous display that the passer- 
by has seen in this window before? What is there about such 
a display that the passerby retains in his mind? What has 
been done to actually sell the merchandise? 





These are women’s 
Thi Hi Fairy Forms 
— perfect reproduc- 
tions of the  well- 
formed human _ foot 
and leg. Height, 23”. 








ISPLAYS 


That Turn Passers-by Into 


BUYERS 


window full of merchandise rarely turns a 

passer-by into a buyer It takes displays— 
lifelike, well-arranged displays, the kind that it 
is so easy to get with Fairy Forms. 


Why, these lifelike reproductions of the 
human leg would stop Ziegfeld’s eyes! Full of ac- 
tion because they are kept poised, wherever you 
place them, by a weight in the toe. Practical, tco, 
for they’re light and easy to handle and so 
smooth that they can’t tear, fuzz, or rip the 
most delicate and sheerest chiffon. When they 
need cleaning, you simply wipe them off with a 
damp cloth and the job’s done. 


Fairy Forms are made in nine models for 
men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery. If your 
jobber can’t supply you, write for our free 
bock, ‘‘The Fairy Form Family.” 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 


Licensed Manufacturing Branches 


Unitep Last Co., I-tp., MoNTREAL, QUE. 


Northampton Paris Frankfort Melbourne 
England France Germany Australia 
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~Some Call Him A Naturalist, 


Others, A Belasco 


Tue other day I met George A. Smith. To many that 
may not seem significant. Better let me explain: 

When I came to New York ten years ago, a country lad 
from a small town in Texas, I was overwhelmed with the 
size and magnificence and large-scale intricacy of this huge 
city. And outside of the theatre, the art museums and li- 
braries, the two things that most impressed me during that 
initial year were the windows of Lord & Taylor and the 
U. S. Rubber Company. They seemed something of a 
miracle. And being very poor at the time, too poor in fact 
to go to the theatre unless invited as a guest of some kind 
friend, I put the windows of these concerns on my weekly 
itinerary. Often I would go blocks out of my way just to 
look at them. I was particularly intrigued with the U. S. 
Rubber Company displays at night. They were miniature 
stage sets, replete with wonder in their lighting effects, in 
their authentic out-of-doors atmosphere, in their richness, 
in the realism of their detail and picture compositions. I 
marveled at how anyone could take products as prosaic as 
automobiles, tires, rubber flooring, overshoes and raincoats 
and surround them with so much human interest. 

So the other day when I sat in a very spacious and mod- 
ern office at 250 West 54th St., face-to-face with George A. 
Smith, the man who had created and executed and installed 
these displays for the U. S. Rubber Co., it was like a strange 
manoeuvre of fate. 

Now the career of Smith is fairly well known to most 
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displaymen. But certain facts are worth recounting, for 
{here are those of us who always want to know the why 
and how of success. 

Over thirty years ago he was serving a clothing store 
in his home town of Elkader, Iowa, as a bookkeeper, porter 
salesman and window trimmer at the munificent salary of 
four dollars a week. 

Today he has his own studio, fully equipped and manned 
with personnel of artists and craftsmen, and his title is that 
of Window Display Counsellor. And in this capicity he 
is serving national advertisers such as U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, American Telephone & Telegraph, Mack Trucks, Mid- 
dishade Co., Van Raalte Co., Castillo Tooth Soap, Hercules 
Powder Co.. York Ice Machine Co., Indian Motor Cycle, 
Vacuum Oil Co.. International Silver Co., Johns-Manville, 
Northern Pacific Raliroad, Nemo Corset Co., to mention 


—Do you remember the “Smith” dis- 
play of the hunter, clad in hunt- 
ing cap and storm coat, crashing 
through the snow-touched woods in 
a motorcycle with a side car con- 
taining his hunting equipment and a 
good sized buck? It is lifelike. It 
has the Belasco touch!— 
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—What about this “Smith” 
creation for ‘“Middishade” 
Clothes, in which three 
white panels have been util- 
ized for the display of three 
suits of clothes, one suit to 
a panel? The merchandise 
presentation on the panels 
is excellent, while it isn’t 
necessary to comment on 
the balance of the trim— 
it speaks for itself— 


only a few. In addition he serves a number of important 
retail establishments in the metropolitan district. 

How did he bridge the gap? Or in other words, how did 
he get that way? Well, to be truthful, his talent manifested 
itself early. Take his initial windows introducing autumn 
fashions to the town of Elkador. He had persuaded his boss 
to have a carpenter put temporary backs into the open win- 
dows. These he painstakingly covered with pleated cheese 
cloth. A few fixtures made up after his own ideas and a 
few branches of pine-oak leaves rich with the russets and 
yellows of autumn woods completed the scene. 

Original? Hardly. But resourceful, yes. And for the 
town of Elkador it was a sensation, tripling the store’s nor- 
mal business. 

There were other results. An increase in salary from 
four to ten dollars a week. The comments of traveling sales- 
nien who told him he should go to Chicago or New York 
where he would be appreciated. 


Actually it was the turning point of his career. A con- 
nection in Lead City, South Dakota, followed at a salary 
of sixty-five a month. Ever eager to increase his expe- 
rience and rise higher he served as display manager for a 
Tuscon, Ariz. store with nineteen windows; spent six years 
with one of Denver’s largest department stores; worked with 
a new York department store. 

New York, the style and display center of the country, 
was his natural destiny. The United States Rubber Co., his 
fame as the “Belasco of Window Display,” his own large 
studio, other big accounts, the instruction within a four 
year period of over 4,000 students when connected with a 
display school—these, too, were a logical part of his destiny. 

If you ask Smith to what he attributes his success he 
will give you numerous reasons. First, he will tell you that 
it is because he has specialized in display, never deviating 
from his ambition to be a displayman of the first rank— 
always utilizing every opportunity to widen his experience 
and to advance. 

Then, too, he will refer to the fact that he has spent so 
much of his time in the open. He is very much of a sports- 
man and a naturalist. Even at present he spends at least 
two days a week at his lodge near Tenafly, New Jersey. 
This contact with nature, he will tell you, keeps him men- 
tally fit and alert. Also, he says most of his best ideas come 
to him while in the country and that it is a constant and 
profitable pastime to study the coloring and patterns of nat- 
ural phenomena. 

One has only to review his file of photographs showing 
various windows for the U. S. Rubber Company to sense the 
value of this close-to-nature touch. In camp. in hunting, 
in sports, in travei scenes, his settings have that authentic 
flavor. , 
There is that notable, oft-printed window which he pro- 
duced many years ago. It depicts the back porch of a far- 
mer’s home. The farmer in a sturdy cane rocking chair, with 
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straw hat, speciacles, pipe, an open newspaper on his knees. 
His wife, standing, with a pan in her hands, feeding the 
chickens. Vegetables on the table, the upturned washtub, 
the spade leaning against the wall, the mongrel dog curled 
on the wood floor in the center, the irregular rock, the over- 
hanging vines. Both the farmer and his wife are wearing 
Keds. The caption reads, “Real comfort in footwear. Look 
for the name Keds on the sole of the shoes.” It is so 
realistic, so fraught with drama, that you think it must sure- 
ly be a scene from ‘Sun-Up” or some similar play. 

There is the window showing a hunter, clad in hunting 
cap and storm coat, crashing through the snow-touched 
woods in a motor cycle with a side car containing his hunt- 
ing equipment and a good sized buck. It is lifelike. It has 
the Belasco touch! 

But as mentioned before, Smith has versatility. He de- 
signs exhibits for expositions as well as windows. He is 
equally at home with products as varied as tooth paste, 
men’s clothes, asbestos brake linings, dress fabrics, golf 


—“‘Smith” has versatility. He de- 
signs exhibits for expositions as well 
as window displays. He is equally 
at home with products as varied as 
tooth paste, men’s clothes, asbestos 
brake linings, dress fabrics, golf 
balls, silk hosiery, silverware, rail- 
road and telephone service, corsets 
and tires—to mention just a few of 
his successful display “merchan- 
dizations”— 
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balls, silk hosiery, silverware, railroad and telephone serv- 
ices, corsets, etc. 

There is that very modern, very smart 1931 set-up for 
Van Raalte Flextoe Hosiery. It has a large pastel picture- 
sketch of women, framed and mounted in unit that makes 
adroit use of sharp but related planes and decided color 
contrasts. 

There is the window for Middishade Clothes utilizing 
thre> white panels with a suit of men’s clothes and gloves 
and cane attached, making effective use of three round pos- 
ter reproductions of the illustration appearing in all Mid- 
dishade national advertising. 

And ther» is that very practical, very graphic, lithographed 
display for Johns-Manville Asbestos and Metallic Friction 
Lining which utilizes cone-piles of the material, arc and 
circular sections, box cartons and three easy-to-grasp pla- 
cards. It is distinctly the type of display that dealers can 
easily assemble. 

If I were asked to summarize the reasons why Smith has 
been successful, I would do it as follows. He knows his 
merchandise. He originates ideas. He always has a central 
theme. He achieves effective balatce, proportion and ar- 
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—In 1931 “Smith” prepared the two dis- 
plays pictured here for “Van Raalte Flex- 
toe Hosiery.” Both displays, though treat- 
ed in a different manner, presented a 
large pastel picture sketch of women, 
framed and mounted in units that made 
adroit use of sharp but related planes for 
the presentation of the product— 
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rangement. His technique is flexible to suit each individual 
problem. He makes his settings authentic. He injects as 
much human interest as possible. When his displays are to 
be lithographed for dealer distribution, which is often the 
cas2, he makes them simple, direct, timely, sales-minded 
and easy-to assemble. For good measure I would add that 
his more than thirty years of specialization in window display 
have brought him into intimate contact with the problems 
of both retailers and national advertisers. He understands 
from experience what the dealers want and what the manu- 
facturers should furnish. 








Detroit Dispiays 

('\_ontinued from page 17) 

argument around which seven hats, each on a head form, 
were grouped. 

A January attraction of civic importance, and of national 
importance inasmuch as it ranks in magnitude second only 
to the New York presentation, is the “Auto Show.” Many 
lovely displays were inspired, although the display at Hud- 
son’s drew the crowd. It consisted of a charming and sim- 
ple arrangement of auto plates from every state in the union 
The notable feature of the display was the fact that most 
every plate contained the same serial numbers. This made 
a display of unusual attractiv:ness; the securing of the plate. 
involved tremendous detail. 


Crowley Milner’s 

A larg: variety of displays and backgrounds were used 
by Crowley Milner’s to promote their January Sales. A de- 
cided change was made in ten windows by introducing imita- 
tion caen stone backgrounds. Each background had a large 
center opening recess which was used to display featured 
items. This recess, in every window, was painted white 
and by the clever manipulation of concealed lighting the 
merchandise in this part of the window became the focal 
point of interest. Other displays used a large, green, felt 
covered center panel on which, with white chalk, was let- 
tered, “January White Sale,” and other wordings to fit the 
merchandise. 

Winter sports year, also Southern wear was displayed 
in appropriate, but not elaborate settings. This lack of 
display enthusiasm seemed to have swept the city during 


January, possibly because the preceding winter months had 
produced but little reason for elaborate productions. 


Himmelhoch’s 

Nothing in the way of outstanding sale or fashion pro- 
motions came to the fore in this great ladies store. Southern 
wear was exploited mildly in a setting which had for a 
background a blue sky on which, in white letters, appeared 
“Ship Ahoy—Let’s Go Cruising.” Through four portholes 
one saw figures waving goodby as the ship seemed “Southern 
Bound.” 

The Spring stage, in two Woodward avenue windows, pro- 
moted the new “Glen Bogie” knit suits. Each window was 
divided into four different sections, each section having a 
figure dressed in one of the new creations. New Spring 
shades, such as turf green, jockey red, English violet and 
honey red, were introduced. This, the card explained, was 
“The Glen Bogie Review for 1932.” oncealed stage lights, 
giving the displays a stage effect, were used at the front 
of «he window. 

Little of interest could be noted in the realm of men’ 
wear displays. Sales and mode sales, with prices getting 
cheap r and cheap-r seemed to be the vogue. Clothing in dig- 
nified settings is no more. The clamour is for more mer- 
chandise, lower prices and sale displays. 

The annual “Manhattan Shirt” sale brought forth but few 
important displays. Among the outstanding were Clayton’s 
and Bird’s. Little attention was made of the man going 
South. To my mind a promotional stunt was needed to 
shake down the old traditional sale displays of January. 
Why can’t new customers be added by interesting them in 
new togs? 
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BUFFALO DISPLAY CLUB ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 

The Buffalo Display Club held their first monthly meet- 
ing of the new year on January 18, at Sprenger’s Dutch 
Tavern. Election of officers took place, and the following 
members were elected to office: President, J. A. Apsey, 
Buffalo General Electric Co.; vice-president, L. C. King, L. 
L. Berger Co., Inc.; secretary, V. R. Carroll, Windo-Craft 
Display Service, Inc.; treasurer, L. J. Panzicki, Kleinhans 
Co. The board of directors are as follows: E. P. Browder, 
Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc.; P. J. Bellanca, Hens & 
Kelly Co.; H. S. Rayworth, Mastercraft Studios; C. C. 
Monde, Victor & Co.; P. W. Greil, Bartlett Co. 

Clement Kieffer, Jr., of the Kleinhans Co., gave a very 
interesting talk on the importance of display members ob- 
serving the George Washington Bicentennial. Plans were 
drawn and discussed for the general observance of the Bi- 
centennial throughout the city. 

An entertainment committee was appointed with E. P. 
Browder as chairman, assisted by F. E. Stull, J. Fieblekorn 
and W. M. McCauley, to make plans for a dinner dance to 
be held on February 22. The club is also planning to make 
a drive for new members, and plans to make this an out- 
standing year in the promotion of display work. 





BOSTON DISPLAY MEN’S 
CLUB 

The January meeting of the Boston Display Club was 
held Wednesday, the 20th, at their headquarters, Boston 
City Club. The principal speaker was Mr. Robert Huse, 
Publicity and Advertising Manager, the New England Coun- 
cil. This organization compares with The Chamber of Com- 
merce, their main object being to boost New England. His 
talk was more than satisfying as the figures he had com- 
pounded showed New England’s business to be very satis- 
factory compared to the rest of the country. The officers 
of the club are doing everything to assist the New England 
Display Men to right themselves in these trying times of poor 
business. Consideration of an exhibit and style show was 
talked about, the main idea in mind—Publicity and Recog- 
nition. 

The Boston Display Men’s Club has received an invita- 
tion from the Boston Advertising Club to preside at one of 
their March meetings. We have already corresponded with 
Mr. Lothar F. Dittmar, now located in Bridgeport, Conn., to 
attend this meeting as our principal speaker. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary, formed at the last convention, 
have been very active the past few months. They have met 
every month and plan to continue their monthly meetings. 





RICHARD WALLACE HEADS 
ALTMAN DISPLAYS 

Richard Wallace, who recently resigned as display di- 
rector of Lord & Taylor, New York City, joins the B. Alt- 
man Co., in a similar capacity. Mr. Wallace succeeds Her- 
man Frankenthal, who retired recently. Samuel Ellis, who 
has been acting display head since Mr. Frankenthal’s retire- 
ment, will be transferred to the merchandise division. 
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YEW >= 
Dapple Tints 


@sIx ALLURING pastel shades, each a 
HARMONIOUS TRI-COLOR BLEND. 


@DAPPLE TINTS are different—they are 


CHIC! Just the thing for SPRING and 
SUMMER DISPLAY. Samples are FREE. 


“Local dealers in all principal cities.” 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


Manufacturers 
4318-36 CARROLL AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE METHOD OF 
PRICING MERCHANDISE 


Rich Chromium and Colored 
Metal Price Displays 


THESE new patented price displays are heralding a 
new era in the use of prices for window displays. 


They are made of Chromium, Frosted and Colored 
Silhouetted Metal Numerals, which are inserted 
into the slots of a patented base of Chromium Plated 
or black finish to form any price desired. Send for 
information and illustrated foider. 


DISPLAY PRICE CORP. 


570 Lexington Avenue New York City 




















Jewel Electric Specialties 


Our Jewel Travel 
7 Word Sign shown 








here has room for 20- 
word message. It is 






WINDOW ADVERTISING | 


brilliantly lighted and can be _ changed 
quickly by merchant. 

MAYER’S MOVABLE ELECTRIC TURN- 
TABLE has been purchased by us and we 
make many new designs in Chrome. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS. We 
have over 30 new designs of portable elec- 
tric fountains for display. Also large color 
change fountains. Send 6 cents for large 
catalog. We want reliable distributors. 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
4505 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO 





























LET’S DO BUSINESS 


As a manufacturer of store fixtures and window fixtures for 
over thirty years, we want to ask you if you are thoroughly 
satisfied with the operation of your own particular research 
department. Will you take the time to investigate the oppor- 
tunities we have to offer you, and allow us to send you full 
information on prices and discounts, based on what fixtures 
are selling for today, and not two or three years ago? At the 
present moment we are supplying some of the largest depart- 
ment stores in the country. If your name is not on our books, 
and our name on your preferred list, we are BOTH losing 
money. The facts are plain. We have a special discount for 
department stores, chains or not. Why not write me person- 
ally about it? 


THOMAS W. STEVENSON, Gen. Mer. 


The Great Central Novelty Co. 


and The Cincinnati Show Case & Display Fixture Works 
238-40 Main St. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Wake Up Your Windows! 


Universal Turntables 
STIMULATE INTEREST—INCREASE SALES 
Always the best. Electricity cost less than 50-watt light. Fully 
warranted, fool proof and reliable. Rent on trial; purchase optional, 
if desired. Cash discount. 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CoO., 
46 Cornhill BOSTON, MASS. 














GEORGE WASHINGTON DISPLAY 


With or without mechanical movements, for the 
George Washington Bi-Centenni2l. Write for details. 
GENERAL DISPLAY WORKS 
145 West 24th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Crepe Paper Trims 
For The Small 


Department 


Store 


By ALDEN CUMMINGS 


DENNISON MFG. CO. 
FRAHAMINGTON, MASS. 


Topay, as never before, the decorator in the small de- 
partment store is faced with the problem of producing win- 
dows that reflect the smart metropolitan atmosphere that 
we associate with the year 1932. This decorator has neither 
the budget or facilities that the large shops enjoy and he 
may not have the high powered stylists at hand that the 
city store considers a necessity. 

However, he must produce no less a smart effect. It is 
not unusual, then, that the decorator turns to crepe paper. 
This medium is ideally suited to his purpose. It is cheap, 
easy to obtain;-it comes in a variety of colors and forms, 
and it is uniquely adaptable to many different treatments. 
He finds that he may produce with equal ease a window 
that is very much a part of a single promotion or on the 
other hand a background that may be in use over a period 
of weeks. The decorator also knows that the shape of the 
window offers him little in the way of limitation and that 
providing he can build a light frame to support the crepe 
the sky is the limit in what he can do. 

Altho crepe paper, for some time, appears to have been 
practically the province of the national advertising display- 
men, store decorators are becoming conscious that here is 
a type decoration that meets in every way the snappy and 
inexpensive requirements that we find to be a part of our 
times. 

The display work of B. A. Wilson of the J. P. Penney Co., 
Inc., New York City, might well be taken as an example of 
the type windows that we have in mind. The following win- 
dows, all of which are the work of Mr. Wilson, represent 
not only the best uses of crepe paper in the modern manner 
but also a wide variety of uses in regard to his window 
problems. These windows might well be used in any part 
of the country, so adaptabie and excellent is their style. 
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Window number 1 shows a treatment that is ideally 
suited to a promotion that involves a single type product. 
The combination of background and merchandise tells the 
story with instant appeal and serves to attract and concen- 
trate attention on the rainy-day apparel to a remarkable de- 
gree. The background is of a solid color. The clouds, which 
were prepared before they came into the window, not only 
add to the whole but serve to break the background up in 
a striking and arresting manner. This effect is complimented 
by the light and dark raincoats. The background is com- 
pleted by the stylized effect of rain, a simple device of thin 
tightly stretched string remarkable in its suggestion. 

The clouds were made over wall board. This was cut 
to shape and covered with waved crepe. This effect is 
achieved in the following manner. A fold of crepe is re- 
moved from its packet and wound around a sound stick 
about one inch in diameter; a broomstick is admirable for 
this purpose. Holding the stick, with the crepe wrapped 
around it, in a vertical position one end is placed against 
a firm object and the crepe is pushed gently but forcibly 
down the stick. After it is pushed down as far as it will 
go, the crumpled roll is removed from the stick. When it 
is unrolled the crepe will have an even and fine rolled 
effect that gives a soft and cottony texture. 

Window number 2 is a far different, but no less excellent, 
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solution to a window problem. Here the product was ob- 
viously feminine and needed just the right dainty touch to 
enhance the gowns that were being displayed. 

The entire contour of the window was softened by round- 
ing the corners. This window is identical to the one in 
illustration number 1, but it can easily be seen that a re- 
markable transformation has been worked in it. The round 
corners were produced by the simple method of using a lathe, 
bent in a circular line, on the floor and ceiling in each of 
the corners. This is easily done by tacking a few blocks 
to the floor and ceiling around which the lathe can be bent. 
The crepe was then tacked, in small tubes, to the lathes 
and the charming and sophisticated corners were the re- 
sult. The rest of the background is of flat crepe with triple 
tubes at each joining of the crepe. 

The floor, in this case, was laid with tile, but it might 
easily have been crepe had these not been available. Any 
decorator, with an ordinary budget, will be able to buy ac- 
cessories of this kind with the money that he will save in 
materials for a window of this type. The general effect is 
not inferior to the best layouts with far more expensive 
materials. 

In passing it is well to note the clever merchandise ar- 
rangement and use of suggestion display. That is, with the 
gowns, several accessories of varied types were used. It goes 
without saying that this is an excellent merchandising idea 
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and one to which considerable thought and planning could 
be given. The placing of the sign is excellent and it is also 
of a good size. This entire display reflects the greatest 
credit of the decorator and adds immeasureably to the pres- 
tige of the store. 

Window number 3 is of a more solid character that is 
vastly suited to the men’s wear that is being displayed. Here 
some board blocks have been incooperated into the display 
with remarkable effect. This is to be recommended. It is re- 
markable how a crepe window can accommodate such a 
touch. Signs, printed matter, cutout letters, large posters, 
broadsides—all can become an integral part of the design 
and look as if they had always been there. The texture of 
the crepe paper is adaptable to any number of combinations 
of color or material and the results have far from a “paper” 
effect. 

In this instance the background was broken up into three 
areas by using the blocks against it. The effect, on the two 
end areas, which was achieved with the tubes is most in- 
teresting and as a contrast to the rather plain center it 
produces an effect that is most arresting to the eye. This 
layout was most simple to install and there are no crepe 
methods employed that are not primary matters with all crepe 
men. This brings up the point that effects with crepe paper 
need not always be as elaborate as is generally supposed. 
The cry of “Show us some new methods of using crepe” 
might well be answered by, “Do you actually understand the 
uses that you already know?” 

The modern modes of decorating call for simplicity. The 
day is past when elaborate effects are necessary to complete 
a window display. We have arrived at a point where the 
background is sinking back to its normal place of being a 
background and not the main display in the window. The 
modern decorator is concentrating his dramatic effects on 
the merchandise and its arrangement. The background is no 
less arresting than before but the arresting point is sim- 
plicity and good taste as against a confusion producing a 
false center of interest. 

The use of color is being no less thought out and sub- 
dued. Not many months ago we were all using plenty of 
bright color. We had our fun with it and really got used to 
seeing what bright color would do. But the effect was 
overwhelming and far too stimulating. We cannot live at 
a high pitch of excitement all of the time. 

Suggested color schemes for the three windows might 
be as follows Number 1, might have a gray background anil 
white clouds, but this might be rather severe. The back- 
ground might also be dark blue and have white clouds. 

Number 2, would be largely governed by the gowns on 
display. 

Number 3, background of a rust brown with tubings of 
silver or background of a dark blue with tubings of maroon. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
659 Broadway 378 Pearl St. 


4 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. < OFFICES » ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
269 Erie Bivd., W. 165 St. Paul St. 


Windo-Craft Display Service Ine. 
Home Office Buffalo 


A Leading Service Satisfying Over 
150 Leading National Advertisers 














ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Crganized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





_ AUGUSTA, GA.—M. F. Barton, 1424 Glover Street. House to house 
distributing and window displays. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BOISE, SOUTHWEST IDAHO—J. A. Wright, P. O. Box 1292. 





BOSTON, MASS.—New England Display Service, 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Covering New England States. We specialize only in 
national advertisers’ Window displays. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—Bas-Man Display Service, 280 
Friend Street. Windows of distinction for national advertisers. Most 
satisfactory references. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ERIE and WESTERN NEW YORK— 
Dependable Installation Service. National Window Display Service, 
Inc., 814 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 


CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 73 Main Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 





DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 
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NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘‘merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS i 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. Branches at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1643 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 _N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 














CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help .you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a’ fifty-mile radius. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 
ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 











SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
621 Nebraska St. The only service covering Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 








CINCINNATI, OH10O—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 








CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAYTON DISPLAY SERVICE 
402 Industries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 














COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 








LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 427 E. Broadway. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mgr. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
service. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Window Disp. Serv., 183 Vance Ave. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan, Inc. The only organized window 
advertising service in the State of Wisconsin—nationally recognized 
as leaders. Write for our book, “The Firing Point.” 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AITD WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Henson Display Service, 329 Mulberry St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 














BE REPRESENTED IN 
THIS DIRECTORY 


Responsible local display services are invited to arrange 
for the listing of their companies in this directory. It provides 
a very effective contact with users of window display installa- 
tions. The cost’is very low, only $3.50 per line per year. For 
example, a three-line listing will cost only $10.50 for a full 
year’s service. One-inch display ads cost $5.00 per month on 
annual contract, payable semi-annually in advance—$30.00 with 
order. Let us have order for your listing or ad to begin with 
the next issue. 
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INTERNATIONAL DISPLAY SERVICE 
ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENT 


L. M. Butchofsky, business manager, International Display 
Service, El Paso, Texas, has just been appointed general man- 
ager of the Tri-State Pharmaceutical Association Drug Show 
to be held in El Paso during March 21-23. This is the first 
time, we believe, that a service man has been so honored by 
the dealers in his territory. This appointment expresses the 
confidence of every manufacturer and dealer with whom Mr. 
Butchofsky has come in contact. 

Contrary to what has been heard of losses suffered by 
services in 1931, the International Display Service showed 
a considerable gain in business over 1930, and are expecting 
great things of 1932 and 33. In speaking of the success of 
this installation organization, can better praise be given 
than by admitting that for over two years they have in- 
stalled all the displays in their territory for the major 
tobacco companies ? 

The International Display Service is of the opinion that 
the greatest factor in increasing business for display is in 
the obtaining of food products accounts. They are of the 
opinion that before more than two or three years have passed 
that food products installations will be greater than drug 
and tobacco products displays. 





SERVING THE TEXAS 
PANHANDLE 

The Amatex Display Service, Amarillo, Texas, an in- 
stallation service serving the panhandle districts in Texas 
has recently purchased Mr. Bethell’s interests in the Pan- 
handle Plains Display Service, Inc., which has been con- 
solidated with the Amatex Display Service. The Amatex 
service has been in operation for the past two years, and at 
present has a number of national contracts. 

A number of expert displaymen are employed for instal- 
lation work. The photo “check-up” system is used, while 
the merchant is given a display tie-up in the interior of the 
store with every installation. It is believed with the com- 
bined recourses of the two services that the Amatex Display 
Service is the most up to date and complete display service 
in their territory. 





NEW GEORGE WASHINGTON 
DISPLAY 

In the January issue of the “Display World,” a description 
and picture was published of a setting with George Wash- 
ington and Betsy Ross, made by General Display Works, 
145 West 24th St., New York City. The Manufacturers have 
been very successful with this display which has enabled the 
Display Manager with a small budget to have a superior 
display for the George Washington displays of one-third life 
size, modeled in full round, representing him as an officer, 
as the first President, etc. These displays are being made 
mechanical and non-mechanical and are complete to the 
smallest detail. The costumes are exact duplicates of the 
originals actually worn by George Washington. Detailed 
information and prices may be obtained by writing to the 
manufacturers. 





BIAGI LEAVES FOR 
ITALY 

L. A. Biagi has disposed of his interests in the Silvestri 
Art Mfg. Co., Chicago, to N. Silvestri, who is now in sole 
control of the company. Mr. Biagi has retired from active 
business entirely and has returned to Italy where he plans 
to remain indefinitely. 





SYL C. RIESER DIRECTS READY-TO-WEAR 
DISPLAYS AT SHRUGS 

Syl Rieser, famed as a leader in the development of utility 
display methods, has joined Shrugs Vandervoort Barney, 
Saint Louis, Mo., and will direct the ready-to-wear displays 
for that organization. Mr. Rieser will continue with The 
Laclede Gas Light Company in an advisory capacity. DIS- 
PLAY WORLD looks to Mr. Rieser to lead the display 
parade in the development of a new display technique for 
department store displays. 
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The Fountain Air Brush 


The World’s Standard Air Brush for Over 40 Years 
Greatest Durability for Show Card and Sign Writers. 


Illustration 3/5 actual size. 







When properly repaired Thayer & 
Chandler Airbrushes are the equal of a 
new Brush—Easy to handle and keep 


in order. 
Thayer & Chandler 
NEW ADDRESS: 910 West Van Buren St. Chicago 
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ACADIA BRAND FELT 


UNEXCELLED FOR EVERY DISPLAY USE mes 


. . . Background Coverings, Floor Coverings, En- 
semble Panels, Poster Panels, Cutout Letters and 
Applique Effects. 

Over 80 colors carried in stock—edges do not fray— 
can be furnished in cut lengths. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 
MAIN OFFICE AND EASTERN OFFICE 
MILL AND WAREHOUSE 
4131 Ogden Ave. 42-44 East 20th St. 
Chicago New York 


Stocks carried at: 713 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
1329 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
1110 Post St., Seattle, Wash. 


Branches: Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, Denver 











| Displaymen, Sign Writers and Poster Artists 
| MAKE YOUR OWN 


BRISCHOGRAPH FOR $10.00 


| AND SAVE FIFTEEN DOLLARS... 

| Now for the first time we offer two new lenses, scientifically 
| correct, nearly four inches in size and ready mounted in black 
| metal tube, ready to use for $10 cash. You can make your 
| own lantern of wood or metal. A common bread box is O.K. 
Two sockets, six or more feet of cord and two of any size 
lamps. We suggest two 200 watts, and you will have as fine a 
projector as you care to own. 

This set of lenses will cover and project 49 inches of picture at 
one time. Will enlarge it to life size within 10 feet. Think 
of that—and every line true. Will enlarge same picture to a 
size you will never care to paint. Guaranteed to project pic- 
tures in their printed colors, direct from drawings, magazine, 
etc., without cutting. 

Two lenses completely mounted in metal tube ready to use, 
with instructions to make your lamp housing, for $10 cash or 
money order. If you send cash, have letter registered at post- 


office. 
92 E. Lakeview Ave. 


| The Brischograph = cotumsus, on10 


| NOW IN ITS FIFTH YEAR | 

















Please mention Display World when writing advertisers 
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Who They Are And 
What They 
Say 


R. A. CORBIN 


DISPLAY DIRECTOR 
RADIN & KAMP 





FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Ir was on a summer school vacation in Toronto, Canada, 
that I found my way, not by chance but by circumstance, 
into window display work. While in Toronto my brother 
secured a job for me in a Liggett store as window trimmer, 
and instead of going back to school in Grand Rapids, there 
I remained. A meeting with Mr. Apted, then display man- 
ager for the T. Eaton Co., resulted in my being employed 
by his firm. It was there that I learned the first funda- 
mentals of “big store” display operation. 

As Canada was engaged in war, the United States looked 
like a much better-place to live, so, my next connection was 
with Hill Brothers, Flint, Michigan—long since extinct. I 
was the first window trimmer they had employed and my 
job was something of a missionary one. However, there was 
much that I learned about display work. I had to learn. I 
was entirely without guidance in display affairs save for my 
brother’s counsel and frequent trips to Detroit. 

After two years in the U. S. Marine corps, I secured 
a position with the J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit. There, 
under the leadership of C. F. Wendell, a most competent 
display and business man, my real display education was 
secured. In a few years, however, I felt the urge to “go 
west,” and accordingly made application with my present 
firm. Mr. Wendell, in reply to a telegraphic inquiry, gave 
me such a fine recommendation that the position was pro- 
nounced mine and I boarded the next train for Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. That was over eight years ago. 

In my more than eight years with Radin & Kamp I have 
gained, besides display experience, certain experience usually 
denied displaymen. I am speaking of the experience gained 
while my organization completely changed its physical set- 
up. To me, this moving from an old building into a new, 
modern structure was a colossal task. There was a great 
deal of study and research work to be given to matters of 
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proper backgrounds, illumination, ventilation and display 
equipment. Trips were made to the larger cities on the coast 
where I studied the newest methods of display and conferred 
with the prominent displaymen. Their help and suggestions 
proved invaluable. 

Today, in display application, we do things quite different- 
ly than six years ago, but there is a need for even greater 
supervision of details that enter into the work and func- 
tions of a successful display department. The planning and 
formulating of promotions must, of necessity, become a part 
of displays. Merchandise must be displayed today with fresh- 
ness and originality if it is to create a “I must have that” 
desire in the minds of window shoppers. To keep windows 
consistently flushed with charm and good taste, assets as 
quickly recognizable as a store’s signature, is a big job. 
And, that’s the job of the successful displayman. 

Whither is the trend of displays going? It will well 
afford the small store displayman to ponder over this ques- 
tion each day. For, through consistant thought comes 
that intangible something, that driving force of our daily 
work, ideas. We see the trend of a few years ago leading 
from elaborate background settings to more simple ones. 
Settings understandable at a glance; settings that have a 
definite correlation to the merchandise being displayed; a 
picture, if you will, that needs no explanation. 

This, then, is our display problem of today. Each dis- 
play must show the “customer observer” why she should 
become the “customer owner” of the goods being shown. This 
accomplishment will test the real ability of every displayman. 
If the appeal is to be made through the medium of price, 
the test is simplified; but success for display is not achieved 
until the goods has actually been sold. When price is not 


—It will profit the student 
of display to study this 
splendid presentation of 
“Mr. Corbin’s” technique. 
His knowledge of “per- 
spective” is quite remark- 
able; his use of angles and 
merchandise balance, sur- 
prisingly perfect. DISPLAY 
WORLD wants to see more 
displays patterned after 
“Corbin” methods— 
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—In both displays repro- 
duced on these two pages, 
“Mr. Corbin” presents a 
definite knowledge of mer- 
chandise balance as it per- 
tains to window presenta- 
tion. Notice how a large 
background display, ap- 
pearing, as it does in these 
two displays, on the right 
of the window, is balanced 
by a group of merchandise 
at the left front of the 
window— 
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the initial factor, displaymen must plan dispiay promotions 
carefully and with complete knowledge of the merchandise 
to be displayed, the promotion and details of expected results. 

A window installed this past summer will illustrate the 
results to be gained by the dramatization of a specific item 
of goods. A display of shirts of a porous knitted material 
to sell for $3.50 was requested. Now $3.50 is no volume 
selling price appeal for a shirt in our store. So, we thought 
of the idea of presenting the shirt in three different ensemble 
groupings; the groupings to depict the various occasions 
for which the shirt might be worn. We arranged the display 
as follows: 

A mahogany desk was placed in the center of the win- 
dow. Around the desk was grouped the necessary parapher- 
nalia for correct office atmosphere. Dressed and seated in 
a chair by the office desk was a man’s figure. His coat 
and hat hung on a customer near the desk. He wore one of 
the shirts and looked very cool and comfortable. Imme- 
diately behind the desk on a large, black patent leather cov- 
ered, panel cut-out letters spelling “COOL” appeared. 

On one end of the window, in proper atmosphere, the 
shirts were shown with golf and sports equipment. On the 
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opposite end of the window the same shirts were shown with 
evening flannels. The display, in other words, featured three 
distinct ensembles of periods of dress—business, sports and 
evening. The display also produced the effect of coolness, 
of comfortableness, of neatness whether worn for business, 
for sports or for dress. 

The sales results from the display were more than grati- 
fying; and sales depended entirely upon the effects produced 
by the window as no mention had been made of the shirts in 
the advertising. (This display was but one of many that 
produced real results without the help of “printers ink.’’) 

What the completed displays are to be must result, first, 
from a careful study of the merchandise; second, from the 
planning of the best presentation possible. 

We turn to periodicals, business journals, fashion maga- 
zines, books and theatres for help in working out new and 
different settings. We kept our public informed of the newest 
things in the newest display manners; and display, here, is the 
focal point of public attention. 


Dramatization That is the job for the executive display-, 


man; that is the job, and it becomes more important with 
each day’s display problems. 








ANOTHER SELLOUT FOR THE 
CHICAGO DISPLAY CLUB! 

All of which is just another way of saying that the Feb- 
ruary meeting held Monday night, February 1, at the Hotel 
Sherman was remarkably well attended. The turnout was par- 
ticularly gratifying in that the name of the main speaker 
for the evening had not been capitalized upon in the club’s 
meeting announcement letter...The turnout was, therefore, 
in great measure, an indication of good faith, on the part 
of the club members, for their officers. 

The speaker referred to previously proved to be none other 
than that real friend to every displayman, Carl Haecker, As- 
sistant Sales Promotion and Advertising Manager of the 
Montgomery-Ward Chain. Mr. Haecker hardly had time 
to rest following his return from a ninety day tour of the 
West Coast, during which time he visited some one hundred 
odd Ward Stores, numerous other stores of all description 
and talked before a number of the coast ad clubs. Yet, 
Mr. Haecker willingly denied himself the pleasure of an eve- 
ning of rest so that Chicago displaymen might benefit from 
what he saw and learned. 

And what a thoroughly wonderful talk he gave! We wish 
space would permit repeating it here. It covered every pos- 
sible angle of display in that interesting, understandable style 
of conversation with which “Carl” is endowed. We shall al- 
ways remember this point with which he opened his talk... 
“The primary purpose of display is to sell merchandise to 
the consumer—at a profit.” 

Club President Richter also brought out some interesting 
points regarding the Convention—chiefly on the possible 


break in convention dates between the I. A. D. M. and the 
Display Manufacturers. The outcome of this was that the 
Manufacturers’ Reprecentatives agreed to sit in a closed 
meeting with the I. A. D. M. Committee. This meeting took 
place immediately following the Chicago Club Meeting, and 
was, we believe, productve of a greater spirit of co-operation 
between the Display Manufacturers and the I. A. D. M. 
I. A. D. M. secretary, “Jim’’ Foley, himself, also honored the 
Chicago Club by his presence and information. 





IVEL DISPLAYS, INC., OPEN 
CHICAGO BRANCH 


The latest step in the progressive and uniterrupted ex- 
pansion of Ivel Displays, Inc., has been the opening of a 
Chicago branch. February Ist, marked the official opening 
at 4033 West Lake Street. Mr. Alfred T. Savino, who for 
some years past has been production manager for one of 
the Midwest’s largest display houses, has been placed in 
charge. Mr. Savino brings to the services of Ivel clients 
a keen understanding of advertising values and a technical 
knowledge of economical production based upon many years 
of experience in the factory and in the field. 

Ivel Displays, in thus extending their sphere of effec- 
tiveness at this time, are not unmindful of the increased 
service they can render to their clients who will actively 
participate in the Chicago World’s Fair. They believe that 
for thoroughness of service with regard to design, con- 
struction and maintenance of Chicago exhibits, there is no 
other firm so well equipped as their own. 
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Here’s the 
Bakelite C-easel 
for persnickety 

displays 





Made of genuine bakelite— 
won’t soil silks, satin, sil- 
ver or anything. Cleverly 
shaped to hold a big serv- 
ice plate safely upright— 
or by reversing it, almost 





flat for lower shelves. 
Holds a purse, a lady’s little pump—a man’s big 
brogues—most everything. 


C-easel is quite the smartest thing you have ever seen 
—and the first really new development 
in the art of displaying merchandise 
in the modern manner. 


Made in brilliant black, also in rich 
mahogany or walnut fin- 
ish, matches your show 
cases or window. A 
sample will be mailed to you gladly— 
without charge. 

& 


SCHNEIDER BROTHERS, Inc. 


19 North Sheldon Street Chicago, Illinois 
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107 WEST 48™ STREET, NEW YORK 
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Decorative Glass  Val- 
ances put life and snap 
in this modern show win- 
dow on State Street, Chi- 
cago. Note how it also 
beautifies and increases 
the efficiency of lighting 
arrangement. 

Why not send for our 
free illustrations today. 


RAWSON & EVANS 
COMPANY 


700 Washington Blvd. 
hicago 
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My Experience In 
National Window 
Installations 


By QUINTIN VALDES 
INSTALLER 

STEFAN, INC. 

MILWAUKE, WIS. 


Ir has been firmly proved that the most important task an 
installation man has to perform is to satisfy not only his 
employer but the dealer. To accomplish this a well laid plan 
must, of necessity, be followed. An alert fieldman arranges 
at all times to book his quota of displays for each weck 
one week in advance. Thereby assuring himself that he 
will have not only every installation order in his hands be- 
fore the middle of each week, but his schedule will permit 
the handling of additional quotas from advertisers that may 
come in unexpectedly the same week for prompt handling. 

County territory is contacted by card. The card states 
the display to be installed, date and whether morning or 
afternoon installation. I know five days in advance what 
my out of town quotas will be. This gives me ample time 
for dealers to send in their acceptance of the display and 
location. 

I make it a point, at all times, to be at the dealer’s place 
of business on the date and at the time set for the installa- 
tion. Nothing creates more dissatisfaction among dealers 
than to have an empty window and then be disappointed in 
securing an installation. This reacts unfavorably not oniy 
on the installation man but on his concern. This condition 
was brought to my mind very forcefully when I was travel- 
ing for my organization throughout the state. When I first 
approached dealers for window displays they were very re- 
luctant in having their windows ready at a specified time. 
“Too many disappointments,” was their answer. It was 
only through hard work that I created good will on the part 
of the county dealers. My motto, “The dealer must not be 
disappointed,’ has repaid me many times during the past 
few years as an installation man. 

I make it a point to have all my materials arranged neatly 
prior to the installation of a display. While in a dealer’s 
store I am always courteous and work with the least possible 
disturbance. The manufacturer’s specifications must be fol- 
lowed as closely as the window will permit. Another im- 
portant factor of installation work is to install the display 
in as short a time as possible, and at the same time perform 
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QUINTIN VALDES 


good work. There is nothing a dealer detests more than 
to have an installation man spend half a day trimming one 
window. I always make it a definite point to complete the 
window as soon as possible, follow specifications, and the 
policy of my employer, “neatness and accuracy.” 

After the display is installed I place a blackboard with 
the address, date, my initials and window number on the 
bottom of the display. I then take a picture of the installa- 
tion. This picture is forwarded to the manufacturer to show 
proof of installation and that specifications were followed. 
This method is known as the photo “check-up” system. 

A cardex system containing the following information is 
kept at the home office: A photograph of all store fronts; 
location in each trimmers territory; store name, telephone 
number; whether A or B location; number of windows, and 
their sizes. The morning after an installation the trimmers 
receipt is entered on the cardex system by window number 
and date; the organization thereby knows what displays 
the dealer has been receiving, the date of installations and 
the window. Another valuable asset of this method of 
check-up is: An organization can, at all times, show a 
manufacturer pictures of dealers’ windows in the home office 
thereby giving the manufacturer choice not alone of loca- 
tion but of window. This system has been proved to be 
indispensible both as an efficient check on all windows and 
as a valuable aid in placing before a manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative or a manufacturer choice locations without waste 
of time in inadequately trying to explain locations. 

Another good example of this systems efficiency is when a 
dealer calls about a window to operate can tell by refering 
to the cardex system just what displays the dealer has had, 
thereby preventing repeats. The operator can also tell the 
size of the window the dealer is refering to and can suggest 
displays suitable for his window. 


—The photograph on the left is a re- 
production of an installation as in- 
stalled by Quintin Valdes for his or- 
ganization, Stefan, Inc. The reader 
can realize the advantage of this 
photographic system of “check-up.” 
The installer, when the display is 
finished, places a card in front of 
the window on which he writes the 
date, his initials and the store ad- 
dress. A reproduction of the photo- 
graph is sent the manufacturer; a 
copy is retained for the files— 





THE CHECK-UP 
GUARANTEE 


Why window displays? To make 
Sales; therefore, proper installation 
must be considered. 


In modern business it is recognized 
practice to check any expenditure. You 
must know that you have received the 
merchandise or service paid for. 


We have always felt that the display 
installation business could not achieve 
its widest use until it offered a definite 
and dependable check-up system. 


This organization has spent much time 
and money to find an ideal check-up 
system and has perfected the photo- 
check-up, which it originated. 


Photos are taken of all displays installed 
as they are put in. These photos, after 
serving our purpose, are forwarded to 
the advertiser. 


All human liability of error, omission 
or negligence is removed. The system 
is foolproof. You know that every 
window paid for has been properly in- 
stalled. 


FOR INSTALLATION SATISFAC- 
TION AND SALES RESULTS 


Send Your Next Campaign to 


Fisher Display Service, Inc. 


OWNER OPERATED 
515. W. Lake Street, Chicago 





We guarantee to furnish 

you 85 to 90 per cent good, 

you receive from us as your clear photos of all displays 
displays are installed. installed for you. 


TO BE CONVINCED, TEST US 


LLL 


This photograph is a re- 
production of photo that 
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Patents For 
Display 


By RAY BELMONT WHITMAN 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Ths department, conducted by our 
Patent Editor, Mr. Whitman, of 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City, keeps us advised of the latest patented inventions 
each month in the field of advertising display. He offers 
to the readers of DISPLAY WORLD personal advice with- 
out obligation on any subject connected with patents, trade 
marks, designs or copyrights. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to “Patent Editor,” care of DISPLAY WORLD. 


C LEAR, understandable drawings, well executed, show- 
ing not only the essential features of the invention but the 
necessary details as well, are a great aid in getting a good 
patent. They help the Examiner to a rapid and clear under- 
standing of the nature of the invention, and leave his mind 
free to determine those features which are patentable by 
comparison with the prior art. 

Good drafting work, also, helps the attorney to prepare 
a better case. And finally, it makes the patent more salable 
after it issues, by making it more understandable to most 
manufacturers and investors. 

The best patent draftsman combines the skill of the me- 
chanical draftsman and the freehand artist. Particularly in 
complicated mechanical cases, he is able, by the use of per- 
spective views, partly cut out, or “in phantom,” to show 
clearly in a few figures on one or two sheets what could 
only be shown dimly in many figures on many sheets, when 
using flat plane views, such as side and top elevations. 

One of the figures of the drawings should, by disclosing 
the most essential feature of the invention, be made adapt- 
able for illustration in the Official Patent Office Gazette, 
where it appears the week the patent issues. 


PREPARING THE 
SPECIFICATION 

When the drawings have been prepared, the attorney 
then begins work on the “specification.” This is a descrip- 
tion, in detail, of the construction and operation of the in- 
vention. It should begin with a few paragraphs broadly stat- 
ing what the invention is, and what it seeks to accomplish, 
and also how it compares with the prior art. 

As regards this last, however, care should be taken to 
make no negative statements regarding the extent of the 
invention. When this is neglected, the inventor sometimes 
finds himself in the position of having disclaimed an essen- 
tial part of his invention, through such limiting or nega- 
tive statements made by his attorney in these opening para- 
graphs. It is a frequent point of attack by opposing in- 
terests during patent infringement suits. 

Next in order in writing the specifications is a statement 
describing what each view of the drawing is and what it is 
intended to show. After that, a complete detailed descrip- 
tion is given of the parts or “elements” of the invention, 
each element being referred to by a different number on the 
drawings, the same numerals being used throughout the 
several views. Then follows an explanation of the exact 
operation of the invention. 

Throughout the whole description the skilled attorney 
will be careful to use various broadening statements and al- 
ternative words, when describing the different parts, to show 
clearly that the inventor's conception is not limited strictly 
to the particular disclosure, but contemplates broadly any 
equivalent which will act in lieu of the various elements 
to perform the real invention which the patents seeks to 
protect. 
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THE CLAIMS ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT 
PART OF THE PATENT 

Now follows the very vital part of the patent, namely, 
the “claims.” These are a series of paragraphs, numbered 
consecutively, each containing a statement of one or more of 
the elements in combination, together with certain limiting or 
descriptive expressions modifying them. These claims are 
by far the most diffcult part of the patent to write, and re- 
quire the highest skill in an attorney to completely pro- 
tect the invention. For he must so thoroughly claim all of 
the invention as to prevent a competitor from making or 
selling not only the complete device disclosed in the patent, 
but every essential part in its various patentable combina- 
tions with other parts. 

The greater the attorney’s ability to state the broad 
invention in inclusive language, and which will yet fall 
within the disclosure, the more valuable the patent will be. 
The rare knack of disregarding details, and getting at the 
real kernel of the invention is here practically indispensable. 
It is through lack of such ability that many patents, other- 
wise sound, are vitally defective, and often in such manner 
as renders them uncorrectable later on. For when the patent 
issues, the inventor is presumed to have dedicated to the 
public every part and combination of the disclosure which 
he might have claimed as his own, but which were either 
claimed in more specific combinations, or not at all. 

Writing the claims to fully protect an invention calls for 
super-inventive ability of a high order. In addition, the at- 
torney must have an absolutely accurate and complete vo- 
cabulary of technical terms, a thorough knowledge of the 
sciences, such as physics, chemistry and mechanics, and he 
must be fully versed in the intricate and voluminous deci- 
sions bearing upon claim construction in patents. For in- 
stance, he must fully understand that phase of the law 
called “Doctrine of Equivalents.” 

THE DOCTRINE OF 
EQUIVALENTS 

This doctrine gives the inventor certain additional pro- 
tection over the exact wording of his claims, should they 
later come up in court for adjudication as to their scope, 
or inclusiveness. Its extent is in proportion to the in- 
ventor’s advance in the art—that is, how basic or how 
specific an improvement his invention is, when compared 
with what has gone before. If his concept is far ahead of all 
others, even so quite basic, the wording of his claims, 
even if somewhat specific, may be held to extend consider- 
ably beyond their exact meaning, and so sometimes catch 
an infringer whose device may not exactly fit the claims 
as worded. If, on the other hand, as is usually the case, the 
inventor’s concept is a minor improvement over the prior 
art, the Doctrne of Equivalents operates in his favor almost 
not at all, and he is held to be limited practically to the 
exact wording used in the claims. 

Certainly, the safest plan to follow when writing claims, 
is to disregard any possible later help from this doctrine, 
and instead claim the invention as broadly as possible. 


THE CLAIMS ALONE GIVE 
THE PATENT PROTECTION 

It is well to repeat that the whole protection of a patent 
resides in the claims, and almost wholly without regard 
to what the description and drawings show, notwithstand- 
ing these last make up the bulk of the patent. But if this 
disclosure is not complete, or is found later to be inopera- 
tive, the patent is held to be invalid. 

Another, but rarer, use of this disclosure, is as an ad- 
junct to the claims. It helps to interpret and_ clarify 
them, particularly where there appears to be ambiguity or 
indefiniteness in their wording. Sometimes when such a 
patent is being litigated in the courts, it is necessary to 
refer to the description or drawings to determine just what 
the claims are intended to cover, and whether the patent is 
infringed. - 

Mostly, however, the claims must stand or fall alone; 
so, the broader and more inclusive the wording, consistent 
of course with the real invention, and the greater the num- 
ber of patentable combinations there are, each covered by a 
separate claim, the more protection does the inventor enjoy. 
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If, for example, there are six elements, the combination of 
any two or more of them might support a claim. Thus, 
let us refer to the elements by numbers. The combination 
of elements 1 and 2 may be one claim, elements 1 and 3 
another, elements 1 and 4 another, elements 1, 2, and 3 
another, elements 2, 3, and 4 another, elements 2, 3, 4 and 
6 another, and so on. Where these various combinations 
represent a patentable combination, as distinguished from 
a mere aggregation, each is entitled to a claim. It is evi- 
dent that the possible number of such combinations, even 
for a comparatively simple invention, might run into sev- 
eral hundreds. It is the duty of the attorney to choose from 
among these, the patentable ones that are really important, 
based upon his practical knowledge of what a competitor 
might seek to appropriate. 

As to the wording of each claim, care should be taken 
by the attorney not merely to describe the detailed construc- 
tion as shown, but rather to conceive a series of broad 
combinations in words which will cover it in a general 
or inclusive way. Thus, if an essential element of the com- 
bination is embodied in a lever, instead of using that word 
in the claim, the attorney might write “means for,” and then 
follow with the particular basic function that such lever 
really performs, this function being essential to make the 
invention operate. 

The broadest, or shortest, claims are better written first, 
and each should include only the essential combinations of 
a few different elements which do co-act to make a patent- 
able combination vital to the success of the invention. Then 
to the same combinations are added additional elements 
which also co-act into a new patentable combination, and 
so on, until all the claims have been prepared. 


Questions and Answers. 


Readers are urged to avail themselves of this free service 
for advice on the subjects of Patents, Trade Marks, Designs 
and Copyrights. If a personal answer is desired a stamp 
should be enclosed with question, otherwise the question and 
its answer will appear in this section in the first available 
issue. Address all questions to the Patent Editor in care of 
this magazine. Write on one side of the paper only, giving 
full name and address and business connection (only initials 
will be published if requested.) 

Q 1..Please advise if there is any way to protect my in- 
vention from someone getting ahead of me to the Patent 
Office while I am still experimenting on it. I am told by a 
local attorney about a paper called a Caveat which can be 
prepared and signed, and which is much less expensive than 
filing an extra patent application. H. Gray, Little Rock, Ark. 

A 1. There is no way now to prevent someone getting 
ahead of you to the Patent Office with an application for a 
patent on an invention without filing your application first. 
The law of Caveat was repealed July Ist, 1910. It provided 
for an inventor giving notice to the Patent Office of incom- 
plete inventions by a signed paper called a Caveat which 
explained the purpose of the invention or discovery and its 
distinguishing characteristics and asked protection of the in- 
ventors rights until he should have matured his invention. 
It was required to be filed in the confidential archives of the 
office and to be kept in secrecy and it had to be renewed from 
year to year to keep it enforced. The person filing it was 
entitled to be notified of any application, if granted, would 
interfere with the invention claimed therein, and was en- 
titled to proirity by reason thereof. 

The next best thing to do in the absence of your ability 
to file the application as soon as possible is to prepare a 
description and sketch of your invention known as an “Evi- 
dence of Conception” and sign and date it before a Notary 
and retain such papers in the event of an interference pro- 
ceeding later. This might prove priority of conception and 
entitled you to the patent over a claimant. 

Q 2. I have just been to Washington and admired the 
Grecian architecture of our Patent Office building. Please 
let me know how old it is. Architect, St. Paul, Minn. 

A 2. The present building was built and has been occu- 
pied since about 1840. Prior to that time the Patent Depart- 
ment was first in Blodgett’s Hotel on E Street between 
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BRUSHES 


Material and production costs have decreased. 
And these savings are now passed along to 
you in reduced prices on “Perfect Stroke” 








Brushes! 
Lower in price! Yet better brushes than ever 
before . . . brushes designed to specifications 


provided by the world’s foremost craftsmen 

. . brushes that do clean, swift work ... 
that have the right feel . . . that flow evenly 
and smoothly ... that actually improve with 
use. 


The very peak of brush perfection . .. at 
rock-bottom prices! 


SEND FOR DAILY’S 1932 CATALOG NOW 
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CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
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Seventh and Eighth. This building was purchased in 1810 
and occupied by the Patent Office and the Post Office until 
it burned December 15th, 1836, destroying seven thousand 
models. It was the only public building not burned by the 
British in 1814. 

Q 3. What is a patent interference proceeding? Cyril 
Brown, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A 3..An interference is a proceeding between two or more 
claimants for a patent to the same invention to determine 
which of them is entitled to the patent. These proceedings 
are highly technical in character and their necessity arises 
through the simultaneous working of more than one inventor 
in the same field. Because every invention is a gradual evo- 
lution due to what has been invented before, and also to pub- 
lic need of a new article, it often happens that two or more 
inventors working independently bring out the same idea 
at the same time. This brings on the proceeding known as 
an “interference.” Alexander Graham Bell was only a few 


hours ahead cf Elisha Gray in recording his invention of the 
telephone and the question of the right to a monopoly on the 
patent was long in interference. Three inventors invented 
photograph in 1839, and two besides Edison claimed inven- 
tion of the phonograph in 1877. There were two rival claim- 
ants for the typewriter as well as for the stereoscope. In 
more recent years long drawn out contests had first to be 
decided to determine the first inventor of patents for the gas 
engine between Daimler and Seldon. It was largely by the 
proceeding known as an interference together with its attend- 
ant litigation later that these competing rights were finally 
determined.. 

Q 4. Can a patent be invalid before it has been tested in 
court? C. Tracy, Chicago, III. 

A 4. All patents are prima facie valid until proven other- 
wise. The grant of the patent carries with it the presump- 
tion of its validity and this is so strong that the burden of 
proof upon a defendant to establish the defenses that attack 
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ALUMINUM FOIL 


Shields. Can be crushed. Price $2.65 per roll. 


to a roll, 24-in. wide. Price $1.40 per roll. 


Write for samples and prices. 


200 FANNIN BLDG. 





65 feet to a roll, 20-in. wide. All colors. Makes beautiful Bicentennial 
Also HEAVY 
ALUMINUM FOIL for making cut-out letters and designs. 18-ft. 


SOUTHERN IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Displaymean, display services, fixture 

salesmen and jobbers who are interested 

in adding some really fast selling num- 

bers to their lines will find it profitable 

to get in touch with us at once. 

THE GREAT CENTRAL NOVELTY CO., 
236 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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the validity of the patent is the same as that upon the prose- 
cution in a criminal case. 

Q 5. Is there any way to immediately prevent the in- 
fringement of a patent which has not been adjudicated in 
Court, by getting a preliminary injunction pending the out- 
come of a suit? Lawrence Miller, New York, N. Y. 

A 5. No. It is the common practice of the courts not to 
grant a preliminary injunction except on an adjudicated 
patent and it often proves difficult to have an exception made 
of this rule. One exception to this, however, is the case of 
patents which have run for many years and their validity has 
been acquiesed in by the public as evidenced, for instance, 
by the taking out of many licenses. 

1,830,001. HOSIERY FORM (Figure A). A holding de- 
vice for use with hosiery forms comprising a pair of resilient 
metal plates, having their margins displaced inwardly from 
the body portions thereof and adapted to be engaged with the 
opposite sides of a hosiery form, releasable means for con- 
necting said plates and holding them slightly flexed and in 
frictional engagement with the opposite sides of the hosiery 
form, and fabric holding surfaces applied and secured to the 
outer surfaces of the plates. 


1,830,547. DISPLAY CASE (Figure B). Illuminating 
means for a showcase having a narrow top frame bar and 
a transparent panel at one side thereof, comprising a shie!d 
overhanging said bar and forming an air space of channel 
therebetween, said shield having downturned flange at its 
forward edge secured to the forward edge of the bar and 
having its rear edge projecting beyond the rear edge of 
the bar and turned downwardly to form a hood overhanging 
the panel and a light chamber formed thereby between the 
hood and bar, the intermediate portion of the shield being 
substantially flat and of greater width than the bar to provide 
a top service shelf, and illuminating means in said chamber 
for furnishing rays of light and reflecting the same into the 
case through the panel. 

1,832,789. DISPLAY DEVICE (Figure C). In a display 
device, the combination of a body member simulating a hu- 
man figure and having arms and legs, one of said arm mem- 
bers and one of said leg members being independently 
pivoted to said body member and free to oscillate thereon 
and one of said pivoted members being weighted, and’ means 
on said weighted member directly engaging the other pivoted 
member for transmitting motion to the latter member when 
said weighted member is oscillated. 


1,833,503. SUPPORTED MANIKIN (Figure D). A de- 
vice of the character described comprising a body member, 
leg members, detachable single coupling elements connecting 
said leg members to said body member, connecting means 
for the legs for holding the same in a predetermined position 
relative to one another, said connecting means comprising 
a single element, arm members pivoted to the body member, 
a stand, and complementary means on said body member and 
stand for maintaining the whole in upright position. 

86,605. DISPLAY CASE (Figure E). The ornamental de- 
sign for a display case, substantially as shown. 

1,830,510. MIRROR DISPLAYING DEVICE (Figure F). 
A mirror displaying device comprising a cabinet, a plurality 
of differently distorting mirrors suspended from cords within 
said cabinet one behind another, pulleys whereon said cords 
can be wound for raising the mirrors together from a con- 
cealed position into displaying position, means for retaining 
them into displaying position, means for releasing and drap- 
ping the mirrors one by one in succession, a shaft whereon 
said pulleys are arranged to rotate a detachable crank on 
said shaft, and carriers connected to said shaft so as to en- 
gage the pulleys and wind the cords when the shaft is rotated 
in one direction. 





POLLY PETTIT ON SCHOOL 
FACULTY 

Mrs. Polly Pettit, display manager for Black, Starr, and 
Frost, Gorham, Inc., of Fifth Avenue, New York, has re- 
cently joined the faculty of the New York School of In- 
terior Decoration to conduct a course in window display in 
its relation to decoration. 
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*BANISHED FOREVER! 


The Taylor System of Color Harmony easily, 
quickly and correctly solves your color problems, 
usually the determining factor in display success 
or failure. Here’s what it does: 





1 It is a visible method of creating color combina- 
® tions. It automatically solves a problem that has 
baffled scientists for thousands of years. 


2 There are no books to read—the simple color key- 
* board and masks do the job accurately. 


3 The system is named after its discoverer, Henry 
* Fitch Taylor, formerly president of the American 
Painters and Sculptors Association. 


4 It shows two to seven pure different colors har- 

* moniously combined. With the addition of neutral 
colors and blends, it will show as many as twelve 
colors in a harmonious combination. 


5 It is the only existing system which expresses 
a 


and confirms scientifically determined color law 
in a practical way for commercial and art purposes. 


@ THE TAYLOR SYSTEM OF COLOR HARMONY @ 


A SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR CREATING COLOR COMBINATIONS 
COLOR KEYBOARD 


CHART A 





Chart of the Taylor Color Harmony System is 22x15 
inches and shows 96 different colors. It is accom- 
panied by two black cardboard masks. 


re 
“ey 





By simply laying the masks on the color bands of the 
chart, harmonies appear through the openings. Dis- 
cords of color cannot appear through the mask 


openings. 
Now Offered at a Price 
YOU CAN AFFORD 


Only $§.00 Postpaid 


Order Your Copy Today 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR BRUSHES 


pr Fag Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
C) 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 
AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago IIl. 
AIR BRUSH COLORS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
AIR PAINTING UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Ill. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
~ Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 


Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 


Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 


a4 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio 


National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CARD HOLDERS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


CARVED GLASS 


Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COLOR SCREENS 
Diamond C Quality Brand, 78 Cliff St., New 
York City. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 


Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 


CORRUGATED CREPE PAPER 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


W. H. S. Lloyd Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 

Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Whiting-Patterson Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY CARD MACHINE 


Reynolds Printasign Corp., 114 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 


Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 


Friedland & Levine Bros., Inc., 201 Chrystie St., 
New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 


National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, III. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Ci 


ty. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 

The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 


Display Fixtures—Wrought Iron 
= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
ty. 


DISPLAY FORMS 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


N. Y. 
Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
i" Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 


Display Specialties—Wood 
Regent Specialties, Inc., 768 Lyell Ave., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 


FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 


Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Fotty-eighth St, 
New York City. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 89 W. Third 
St., New York City. 


FELT FOR DISPLAY 


Western Felt Works, 4029 Ogden Ave., Chicago; 
42 E. Twentieth St., New York City. 


FELT LETTERS 


W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 981 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns) 
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FORMICA 


The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FURNITURE—SHOW WINDOW 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GARMENT RACKS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 


Diamond C Quality Brand, 78 Cliff St., New 
York City 
Ree Seoniniee, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 


ee F sae Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 


Jersemann & Wolly, Inc., 140 W. Twenty- 
second St., New York City. 

Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
os L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 
o. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 


Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 


oy & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


MANNEQUINS 


Nonpareil Co., 448 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 

Chicago, III. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 127 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, IIl. 

The Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., Revere, 
Mass. 

United Display Service, 440 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MILLINERY HEADS 


Ralph A. Freundlich, Inc., 48 E. Twenty-first 
St., New York City. 


MOTION DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

General Display Works, 145 W. 24th St., New 
York City. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Ce., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE Decorations 


Armstrong Scenic Studios, 327 W. Forty-third 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


POSTERS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 07 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


City. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


Brischograph Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 


Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 


Schools—Display Merchandising 
MacLeod Institute, Scientific Display School, 
246 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
Schools—Window Decorating 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


SCROLL CUTTERS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
We wa 


SHOW CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave.. Chicago, III. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 


= L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 

hio. 

Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 


Show Card Printing Outfits 


National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 


ay L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
h 


0. 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago. Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Show Case and Counter Reflectors 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 


Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—GLASS 
Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
SIGNS—WOOD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Silk Screen Process Supplies 


Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 


lil. 
SLEEVE FORMS 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., 217 W. 
125th St., New York City. 


SPOT LIGHTS 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 


Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


TURN TABLES 


Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 

General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 


VALANCES 


Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St., 


New York City. 
VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 

York City. 

VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Art Jewelry Case Corp., 29 W. 15th St., New 
York City. 

Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 


Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 

Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 
Window Display Installations 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 

New York City. 
WOOD CARVINGS 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns) 
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LET THE “ROBOT” TALK IN 
YOUR WINDOWS 

Among leading stores which have recently shown a novelty 
of great attraction value was R. H. Macy and Co., New York 
City. It consists of a life size mechanical writing robot, 
which is operated through remote electrical control. The 
lady manniquin writes continuously with crayon on-.a white 
background whatever message or messages are desired and 
arranged for. In this instance it was “The Sale That You 
Asked For” the window showing many sample question 
forms that had been filled in and sent to Macy’s. 























Maurice Mazel, who is the inventor of this display and 
also the President of the Robot Advertising Co., 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, when interviewed stated that they 
controlled letters patent all over the world, the manniquin 
being used only for window display. 

The written messages, he stated, were arranged on a 
paper scroll used by the manniquin in writing on a roll and 
will last for a week or longer, even when used extensively. 
Thus the display offers dual advantages in creating atten- 
tion to its activities in presenting a definite series of sales 
suggestions. 





MARCH 20 IS CLOSING DATE FOR 
WASHINGTON DISPLAY CONTEST 

Prizes aggregating more than $3,000 will be awarded 
by the Bicentennial Studios, Washington, D. C., to the ten 
stores or business institutions having superior window dis- 
plays on or about March 20th, 1932. The first, second 
third and fourth prizes are to be $1,000, $700, $500, $300 in 
cash, and there will be six beautiful trophies, valued at ap- 
proximately $100 each, engraved with names of the winners. 

Judging will be done solely from photographs of windows, 
by the following distinguished committee, selected by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia George Washington Bicentennial Commis-: 
sion. The judges are: DR. CLOYD HECK MARVIN, Presi- 
dent of The George Washington University; MRS. PHILIP 
SIDNEY SMITH, Secretary of the District of Columbia 
Bicentennial Commission; MR. ARNOLD KRUCKMAN, 
Executive Director of the District of Columbia Bicentennial 
Commission Staff. 

Windows will be judged on three points only: Beauty; 
Patriotism; Uniqueness. Those desiring to enter this display 
contest should write the Bicentennial Studios, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C., for any information desired. 
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Are You Capable of 


Meeting the Situation? ..... 
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Are you, a displayman or merchant, 
capable of meeting the situation ?—and 
situation it will be when the merchan- 
dise is the same, the use is the same, the 
price is the same. The public, your 
customers, are likely to ask: “Why 
should I buy my merchandise from you? 
Is your answer going to be: 


Because we display it the best. 
Because we describe it the best. 
Because we know sales promotion. 
Because our display environment 
is complementary. 


ao of 


+5 Per Copy 


Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


A Combined Text and Reference Book, Complete 

in Text—90,000 Words—More Than 450 Illustra- 

tions—Attractive, De Luxe Cloth Binding—Will 
Prove Its Value on Sight. 


BOOK ORDER BLANK 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find money order for $5.00 for one 
copy of The Window DISPLAY MANUAL, by 
Jack T. Chord. Please ship at once to: 


Naive... Ee eae 

MARC AG.  t24 oooh Co wte cen Une ceaeeanetanerscqnveredes 

ON ee een ci das vaseesy See leew ceaas 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER—By adding 

$2.00 to the price of the book, a total of $7.00, we 

will include a _ subscription to DISPLAY 


WORLD, either new, renewal or extention, a 
cash saving of $1.00. 
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Will 1932 Bring The 
Big Moment?....... 


The moment when food and dry goods retailers 
in hundreds will handle precisely the same 
merchandise at precisely the same prices. If it 
does, the job of selling goes to the display pro- 
fession—the profession that knows display fun- 
damentals—the fundamentals collected in the 
Window DISPLAY MANUAL. 


THE 


WINDOW 
DISPLAY 











What the Display Authorities Say 


Emile Schmide, Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.— .. 

“You have produced what is in my judgement a 
fount of informative instruction which ought to be in 
the library of everyone either actively engaged in the 
display profession of the novice about to take up his 
life’s work.” 


Clement Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 

‘‘A quick persual was all that was necessary to de- 
termine that this book will find a niche in every dis- 
playman’s library.” 


O. Wallace Davis, H. Batterman Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 


“T acclaim it by far the best and most helpful treas- 
tise yet attempted along this line of endeavor.” 
Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co.— 
“The best book I have seen prepared for educating 
and assisting displaymen.” 
G. A. Smith, National Display Counselor— 
“Chapters 8 to 19, containing the fundamentals of 
display, are worth the price of the book alone.” 


Jerome A. Koerber, Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
“I consider it as the leading contribution ot its 
kind to the display profession.” 


Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
“Many old-times could more firmly establish the 
courage of their convictions by a study of its pages.” 


Barret Lyons, Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich.— 

“It provides a point of departure for all of us and 
provides each with a better appreciation of the other’s 
problems.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
MERCHANTS AND DISPLAY MANAGERS 
OF AMERICA 


Through a special act of Congress, the Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission was created to promote a celebration 
commemorating the 200th Anniversary of the Birth of George 
Washington, for a period of nine months, beginning February 
22nd and ending November 24th 1932. 


We have been in constant touch with this commission and 
have worked with them for the purpose of determining just 
what feature displays should be produced. We have also 
submitted our displays to the historical committee, all 
of which have met with their approval. These units are 
strictly high-class and correzt in every detail. 


We have been in contact with the Bicentennial Committees 
in many of the states and have already contracted for two 
gigantic float parades, which we feel will surpass any- 

thing that has ever been attempted in the United States. 


The State Bicentennial Committees are working with us in 
order that we may furnish something that will fit the 
Situation in their particular states. 


Our effort to create suitable patriotic banners, placques, 
statues, tableaus, etc., for this event have culminated in 
many designs and ideas we believe will be suitable for 
your purpose. 





MESSMORE & DAMON, INC. 
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Write for illustrated catalogue 






































